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CHAPTER XVI. 
A DAY IN THE CITY SQUARE, 


VERY early next morning Alison awoke with a start. What had 

happened? Was the house shaken by an earthquake? Were 
all the chimneys tumbling about her? Were they still at Cauldknowe, 
within sound of the Birren rushing down to the Solway, or indeed in 
London? 

Alison opened her eyes, and, collecting her thoughts, knew where 
she was, but not what had awakened her. 

Jessie slept on, unconscious of any noise. 

Alison listened ; all was quiet again. ‘Then there came a rush and 
a whirl and a clatter and then more clatter; then quiet, and the 
chirping of many sparrows; Alison arose, went to the window and 
cautiously lifted a corner of the blind. 

The noise was soon accounted for; it was caused by a couple of 
fish-carts flying over the stony roadway, down Tower Hill to Billings- 
gate fish-market. They went at a tremendous rate, those fish-carts, 
and so did the “costers’” hand-barrows that followed; light were 
the flying wheels that rattled down the Hill, and active were their 
owners. 

Not much traffic, however, passed the sleepy corner where was 
Alison’s new home, although the lower part of Tower Hill below it 
was crowded, and the streets leading down to the market all but 
blocked up. 

The opposite windows were far away beyond the gardens of the 
Square ; their blinds were all close drawn ; the very houses seemed 
asleep. Alison was very sleepy, too, but nevertheless was impelled 
to linger at her window by her wish to see that view of which she 
had heard all her life. 

The morning was fresh and dewy; it was early summer on Tower 
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Hill, although only yesterday in Scotland—yesterday, how long ago! 
—it had been spring, and the apple-trees had been in bloom. 

“The Tower! That’s the Tower!” Alison felt with delight, as 
her eyes recognised the four turrets: 

“How lovely! Ah, how lovely! Earth can’t have anything to 
show more fair!” From her window so high up above all she saw, 
she looked away, across the foreground of dew-laden trees and grass, 
down on to the grey mass of wall, bastions, towers, dwellings, 
belfries and masts, all bathed in the pure light of early morning. 
“Tt can’t be real! It’s too beautiful! It’s fairyland!” Alison 
felt rather than thought, as she gazed down upon it with loving 
wonder. 

“The Tower! That’s the Tower! ‘That is actually the Tower, 
where they all lived and suffered! Lady Jane Grey, blindfolded, 
stretching out her poor little hands to feel for the block, and asking, 
‘Where is it? Where is it?’ It happened just over there, beyond 
those quiet boughs, within those grey walls. (The poor young princes, 
Elizabeth, Ann Askew, More, Fisher, Raleigh—only just beyond 
those trees, within those walls! It doesn’t seem possible; I can’t 
believe it.” 

She could not think of anything distinctly ; it seemed to her as if 
all the history of England were before her in a concrete form. 

“‘ Alie, what’s happening? What are you doing there?” presently 
asked a very sleepy voice. 

“Looking at the Tower! Oh, Jessie, it’s so lovely! It’s 
wonderful! Do come and see it!” 

** So sleepy !” murmured Jessie. 

“The idea of your being sleepy when there’s the Tower to be 
seen!” 1etort2d Alison. 

“You dreadful, dreadful, en-er-get-ic person—I’m dead asleep!” 
said Jessie. Nevertheless, a few minutes later she, too, was standing 
at the window. 

“ This looks as if it were going to be a nice place to live in,” said 
Jessie. ‘‘There’s evidently something to be seen. Oh, Alie—do 
look at that man driving that queer cart! He’s the merry ‘coster,’ 
I’m sure. I’ve read about him. I recognise him at once. I 
love the rate he drives at. Oh, do stop him and make him take 
us for a drive! I should so like spinning all over London at 
that rate, before anyone’s up! You won't? Then your life shall 
be a burden to you when I wake up.” 

“You were more able for it than I,” said Alison, Scotchly, 
laughing at the curious contrast between Jessie’s drowsy voice and 
her brisk words. 

“‘T shall regret that drive all my days; I do like the way in which 
he whizzes along. Ob, that’s your Tower, is it? Good-morning, 
Tower,” and she nodded as if to an old and intimate friend. ‘ Glad 
to see you, Tower!” 
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“ Where’s your bump of reverence?” asked Alison, who was still 
half spellbound with what she saw. 

“Fast asleep,” murmured Jessie, laying her pretty head on 
Alison’s shoulders. 

It was nearly eight o’clock before the girls resumed their conversation, 
and then what they said is hardly worth recording, except to tell you 
that they both remarked that it was nice to have a cup of tea brought 
to one before starting on the arduous work of the toilet, and that it 
was still more pleasant not to have to think about breakfast until it 
was ready. 

“ Although,” remarked Jessie, “‘we enjoyed ourselves in a way, 
coffeeing and sconing in that old kitchen in Birrendale, didn’t we ?” 

Jessie was the first down that morning. 

The dining-room she entered looked very different from John 
Harbuckle’s den. John Harbuckle had now another den, quite at 
the top of the house. 

The dining-room was no longer overcrowded ; the table was properly 
arranged with blue china. 

It was very pleasant that morning. The sun shone in through the 
open window across the painted tiled flower-boxes, full of blooming 
pelargoniums, and a brisk breeze was tossing the boughs of the 
neighbouring plane-trees, and making a fresh music that could be 
heard above the heavy ground-swell of the traffic from the bonded 
warehouses. 

“This is charming!” said Jessie, as she entered. ‘This is life! 
I do like life so much! One feels there are people about! A great 
many people! Ah! What, a letter for me already? That is good 
of Mac!” she cried with delight. 

She took it up; there was no one to see her, and she 
clasped it to her. She did not open it at once, silly child, 
but kissed it, and turned it about, and really, it was almost 
a pity there was no one to see her, she looked so pretty as at last 
she read it. 

It was not very long ; just a few words to catch the post to let her 
know he was going to write a small volume that cvening; and that 
the whole of Birrendale had been to him, since Jsesie had gone, 
enveloped in the densest darkness, and that he and Alec were going 
to leave no stone unturned, so that in a short time she might expect 
to hear very good news. At present, he was only conscious that she 
had been gone a very long while, and that everything was dark with- 
out her. The darkness seemed to stupefy him, although he heard 
Alec say it was fine and the sun was shining. 

This little note made Jessie very happy. Could Mac have seen 
her he would have thought, and probably said, that the radiance of 
her face was enough to make darkness flee away for ever Poor 
Mac! He was feeling very lonely just then, at Muirhead. 

Jessie, as she went over the lines again, retreated to the mantel- 
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piece, on which she leaned her right elbow, while she held the note 
in her left hand. 

“Dear Mac!” she said, looking tenderly at the note, “I am going 
to be very good to you; I am indeed!” 

Then hearing footsteps she quickly folded the note and half 
covered it with the hand that rested on the mantelpiece. 

The door was opened, John Harbuckle came in. For one moment 
Jessie kept her position, and the old bachelor saw this lovely vision 
his lost Jessie’s daughter, standing with her wrist and hand crossing a 
well-defined and too well-remembered vein in the marble—the 
precise spot where he had found, one morning, the fatal letter that 
had parted him from Jessie’s mother for ever. 

He had been twenty-nine then, he was fifty-three now. 

And Jessie Bayliss came to greet him with so sweet a grace! He 
was very deeply moved, and so was she, but from quite another 
cause ; she knew nothing of that vision he had seen, she was thinking 
of Mac Carruthers. 

“T hope you are none the worse for your journey,” John 
Harbuckle said, gravely. 

“Oh, no!” said she; “I slept and slept until Alie thought I would 


never wake up.” 
“ And have you seen your aunt yet?” inquired John Harbuckle, a 


little uneasily. 

“No, but Alison’s been helping her. They'll be down directly. 
And, oh, uncle John, what a charming place to live in! How 
full of life it is! I do like people so much. I shall be so fond of 
London soon!” 

“T hope you will be, Jessie; I hope you will be,” said John 
Harbuckle ; and as he turned to his own correspondence he was 
aware that Jessie had slipped into the sacred arm-chair, in which his 
mother had died. He was not hurt by seeing her lithe young form 
where so long he had watched with infinite tenderness but sad pain that 
old and shrunken figure ; it was a comfort to him to see Jessie there. 

Alison was the next to arrive. 

“Slept well, my dear?” asked uncle John, glancing up from his 
little pile of papers. 

“‘T was a long while going to sleep, and I woke early to look at 
the Tower. It was so lovely in the early morning!” 

Uncle John rose with his customary deliberation, went to the book- 
case, took down a volume of “ Knight’s London,” put it into Alison’s 
hands, and resumed the reading of his letters. 

Alison went to the window-seat, looked for a moment or two at 
the book, then closed it over her fingers and gazed out of the window 
as if mesmerised. 

Uncle John, turning slightly to look at her, saw she was quite lost 
Her eyes were unusually bright, but her gaze was with her thoughts, 
and they were beyond the Tower Gardens. : 
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Utterly absorbed in what she gazed at, and wholly unconscious of 
herself, she nevertheless made a very pleasant picture to uncle John ; 
a picture that brought no sad memories with it, as she sat there with 
her grey dress touching the bright flowers in the boxes, her neat 
brown head against a background of waving boughs, and her hand 
between the pages of the large and much-used book. 

“She has evidently the ‘right feeling !’” said uncle John to him- 
self; “she and I will be great friends.” 

Now Mrs. Bayliss had occupied the room immediately under the 
girls. Mrs. Bayliss awoke in very bad spirits. It is always 
exceedingly trying for the daughter of a house to return to her old 
home except in prosperous circumstances, and Mary Bayliss was only 
too conscious that she had come back as a failure. She had made 
her venture upon the sea of independent life, and shipwreck had been 
the result. 

When she opened her eyes in the morning and recognised the 
carving on the venerable four-post bedstead which had been one of 
the first objects that had attracted her gaze as an infant, she turned 
on her pillow and wept bitterly, not only for her husband and her own 
lost home, but for herself; it galled her so terribly to come back again 
to the old house in Trinity Square. 

She rose and made a careful toilet, forgetting nothing that could 
help her to maintain her dignity. Her crape was new and un- 
crumpled, her hem-stitched bands without a crease, her cap set 
firmly over her smooth faded hair, its broad white strings floated 
gracefully behind her, her jet brooch and heavy jet chain, 
and in fact all the insignia of her widowhood were fresh and 
imposing. 

Presently she drew up the blind, faced the well-remembered view 
with severe eyes, and hated it. She had never, since quite early 
years, liked it ; she had been eager to leave it with her James Bayliss ; 
her visits to it had been very rare; she had seldom come there except 
when she could not well help it, as, for instance, a few weeks before 
Alison was born, when her husband had been ordered to India and 
she could not go with him. 

“No,” she said, looking across the square to the Tower, “no, I 
never liked the place and I never can like it. I simply detest it. 
Ah! how well I remember my feeling of delight when I took my last 
look of it on my wedding day! Just as the carriage was turning 
that corner down below into Tower Street, I looked up at the old 
place and thought how thankful I was to be leaving it and the hateful 
City for ever! It’s too hard to have to come back to it !—too hard! 
My girls—his girls! if it had not been for you, no earthly power 
should have brought me back! I trust to make John move some- 
where else ; but he’s such a thorough citizen! I know I shall have 
a difficulty with him.” 

And with such like reflections Mary Bayliss went down to breakfast 
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in a distinctly dismal frame of mind, to find the members of the 
little household awaiting her arrival. 

At the entrance of Mrs. Bayliss the vévewse started, and left the 
window. She had already seen her mother that morning. 

John Harbuckle rose, shook his sister’s hand, and moved the chair 
at the head of the table for her. 

“‘T hope you’ve had a good night, Mary,” he began. 

“Pretty good,” said Mary, taking the chair. ‘‘ My head aches 
this morning.” 

She looked round the room for an instant, but without anything 
like interest, until at last she caught sight of a photograph of herself 
hanging over the mantelpiece. 

“My dear John, you really shouldn’t,” she began reproachfully. 

“It’s always been there. I didn’t like to remove it,” said John. 

“Then please do it at once,” said Mary. 

**T’ll take it upstairs to my study presently,” said John. 

“No, destroy it, please ; I really can’t feel comfortable, with such 
an atrocity in the house.” 

“Well, my dear, just as you like; but it’s an old friend, and I’m 
attached to it. I admit the dress of the period was not admirable, 
still, you know, it was the dress of the period, and I suppose, as such, 
has a certain value.” 

Of course, by this time, both the girls were looking at the portrait. 
It had been taken a few days before Mary’s wedding, when the 
crinoline skirt and scoop bonnet were raging with their fiercest 
virulence. 

Photographs of twenty-three years ago are, one may say, invariably 
hideous in the eyes of to-day. Mary Bayliss was singularly unfor- 
tunate with her portraits; and yet she had always been given to 
understand that at the time she was married she was not very far 
from being a pretty woman. 

She turned that portrait to the wall before she began to serve 
the breakfast. 

John Harbuckle felt more than a little frightened of Mary; but, 
after a brief silence, he ventured to ask, as he passed her a poached 
egg, “‘ Did you happen to notice the oak chest in your room ?” 

“I did notice something of the sort,” said Mary (“ Have I given 
you enough sugar, John?) ; yes, I saw it, but I haven’t examined it 
yet. You remember dear James brought me a fine camphor wood 
chest from India? I have it with me; but you can use any number 
of things of that sort.” 

‘A remarkably fine example of Jacobean work,” John put in, 
quietly. ‘ Those in the girls’ rooms are Florentine.” 

“And are those two lovely chests for us, uncle John?” asked 
Jessie. 

“ If you will accept them,” said uncle John. “I couldn’t get them 
quite alike, but they are as near alike as I could manage it.” 
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“ Alison, you have a chance of being tidy now,” said Jessie. 

“I’m sure I'll try my hardest,” said Alison; “the pleasure of 
opening that old lid will induce me to put my things away.” 

‘I’m sure Alison isn’t untidy,” said uncle John, with a benevolent 
smile ; “‘ she looks the picture of neatness.” 

“Ah! I fear I add hypocrisy then to my other crimes,” said 
Alison, with a mock sigh. 

“If she only were half as tidy as she looks, indeed she would be 
grand!” said Jessie, merrily. “ But what can you expect of a literary 
woman, uncle John?” 

“T shall expect a great deal,” said uncle John. “First of all, I 
shall expect to find her a delightful companion, and in that I am sure 
I shall not be disappointed.” 

‘“* Now I’m going to be jealous,” cried Jessie, pretending to pout. 

*‘ There are varieties of excellence,” said John Harbuckle, looking 
across at Jessie, adding, with a very decided smile, “ especially among 
girls ;” then remembering that he had not included all the company, 
he further extended his remark by—‘“‘and women.” 

“Thank you, uncle John!” said the girls, in so pleasant a duet, 
that even Mary Bayliss smiled. 

So the breakfast table was far from dull. 

* T’ll show you the drawing-room,” said uncle John, when they had 
finished the meal. “I’ve scarcely done anything to it, because I 
thought it would be better for you to choose the curtains and carpets ; 
I think you'll like my furniture; every piece is the best example of 
the style I could get; but if you should like something more modern, 
I can—well, for the present, I can take it upstairs.” 

‘Jessie, you'll have to look after the plants,” he went on, as they 
left the dining-room, and paused for a moment before the palms and 
ferns in the passage. ‘* Now, Mary, you mustn’t look at the room as 
it is now, you must consider its potentialities.” 

“ Please, what does that mean ?” asks Jessie. 

“It means you are to think how nice you can make it,” said he, 
opening the door. 

The room said distinctly that no woman above the rank of Mrs, 
Robbins had had anything to do with it for many years. 

In spite of much recent turning out and cleaning there was still an 
odour of turpentine about it. “ The carpet and curtains are the old 
originals,” said Mary. “I can just make out the patterns, although 
they’re faded past recognition. This is nice,” and she took up a 
small Wedgwood tray of a ground of the faintest chocolat-au-lait, 
with a dainty little white lace-like pattern running round the 
border. 

“IT thought it would do for your four-o’clock tea,” said John. 

“Oh, but we shall never have any visitors here!” said Mary. 
‘Who'll come to see us here ?” 

“Well, then, it will do for yourselves. The girls must always have 
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pretty things every day. Ten o’clock: I must be going down to 
business now. You'd like to see Mrs. Robbins, I suppose.” 

** Yes, I think I’d better.” 

“Very well,” and he rang the bell. 

Mrs. Robbins’s niece appeared in a minute. 

“Will you tell Mrs. Robbins that Mrs. Bayliss wishes to inspect 
her department? Very well, then, Mary, I'll say good-bye until 
luncheon, and I'll leave you in the hands of Mrs. Robbins.” 

** Very well, John. Here, let me put your necktie straight, it’s all 
askew.” 

“Thanks ; and, Mary,” said John, lowering his voice, “I think you 
must admit that Mrs. Robbins’s talent is undoubted.” 

“The dinner was very well served yesterday,” said Mary, rather 
shortly. 

“* Perhaps it would be as well to take a little time to consider a 
he suggested. 

“T’ll keep my eyes open and my mouth closed,” said Mary, with a 
vigorous application of the clothes-brush to the collar of her brother’s 
coat. ‘You'll have to get a new coat, John, this is simply 
disgraceful ! ” 

** Anything you like to suggest, my dear,” acquiesced John. 

Mary sighed, which had in it a double regret, first for her own 
lamented James, the superior cut of whose clothes she now recalled, 
and also for her brother’s well-remembered shortcomings in that 
matter. 

“For which reason,” she said to herself, ‘I was never so hard on 
Jessie’s mother for throwing John over in favour of poor Arthur, as, 
perhaps, I ought to have been. James and Arthur always knew how 
to dress. Of course, dear James being a soldier, it was only to be 
expected of him, but Arthur was certainly the best-dressed civilian I 
ever met.” 

John Harbuckle disappeared behind the baize doors. The two 
girls ran upstairs to begin their unpacking, and Mrs. Bayliss went to 
inspect Mrs. Robbins’s department, the offices of which were situated 
behind the dining-room. 

The department seemed, to the outward eye, in excellent working 
order; Mrs. Robbins’s manner was dignified, certainly, but withal 
friendly, and even loquacious; she received Mrs. Bayliss and her 
remarks with the most suave good humour. Luncheon and dinner 
were arranged satisfactorily after a brief and amicable consultation 
and Mrs. Bayliss was leaving, when, as if inspired by a sudden 
thought, she said: 

“Oh, by-the-bye, Mrs. Robbins, I should like to see the trades- 
men’s books. I'll pay them every week in future.” 

““Oh, certainly, mem,” said Mrs. Robbins. ‘“ Annie,” to her 
niece, “ bring Mrs. Bayliss the books.” 

Annie obeyed, and put into Mrs. Bayliss’s hand a neat pile of new 
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books, rosy and just as they had come from the stationer’s, with their 
gilt lettering fresh and untarnished. 

“Oh—we are to start afresh! Well, that’s a very good arrange- 
ment. The old books were all paid up, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, mem. Perhaps you'd like to see them?” asked Mrs. 
Robbins, with the smile of conscious innocence. 

Well, yes, I should,” said Mary. 

“Where are they, Annie?” asked Mrs. Robbins, ingenuously. 
** Let me see, didn’t Mr. ’Arbuckle ask for them to be brought up to 
him? Yes, now I come to remember, he did! You took them up, 
didn’t you, Annie? Yes, she did, mem, I recollect it now. They'll 
be in master’s study. Annie, you run up and fetch them for Mrs. 
Bayliss.” 

“* Well,” said Annie, who had opened one of the dresser drawers 
and was fumbling about in it, “I did take them up, but I think Mr. 
Harbuckle must have burned them, or tore them up—for this was all 
that was left of them when I went to clean up yesterday morning.” 
And from out of the drawer (which, by-the-bye, was not up to the 
rest of the department in neatness or cleanliness) she produced 
several dingy red covers. 

“Oh, well, never mind, it doesn’t at all matter. You'll let me 
have the new ones every Tuesday morning.” And Mrs. Bayliss 
retreated to her own room. 

**So John’s burned his books, has he? ‘That tells its own tale. 
Mrs. Robbins will have to go,” she said, as she went upstairs. She 
had not, however, been many minutes alone before there was a 
gentle tap at her door. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Bayliss, wearily. 

“Oh, if you please, mem,” said Mrs. Robbins, “I thought I’d 
better tell you at once, that R. and me’s thinking of going into 
business.” 

“Oh, indeed!” 

“Yes, mem, in the second-hand furniture and french-polishing 
line.” 

“Ah! He’s picked up some little knowledge since he’s been here, 
I daresay. When would you like to leave, Mrs. Robbins?” 

“Well, mem, we don’t want you to put yourself out of the way, 
of course, but supposing we say this day month ?” 

“Very well. If you can let Annie come up to help me unpack, I 
shall be obliged. Will it be all the same to you if we say this day 
fortnight ?” she asked after a short pause. 

“IT should much prefer it, mem,” said Mrs. Robbins, haughtily 
straightening her neck. 

“Then so let it be,” said Mrs. Bayliss, with severity. 

“T told you so, R.,” observed Mrs. R. to her lord shortly after- 
wards. “I wouldn’t live with that woman, no, not for all the 
soverings that ever was made over there in the Mint. She’s mean, 
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R., mean, and if there’s one creature on the face of the earth that 
asperates me, it’s a mean woman; and she without a penny too. Ah, 
set a beggar a-horseback and we know where he—and more 
partickler where sfe’ll drive to.” 

“There, there, I never thought you two’d ’it it. Never mind, old 
gal, we know of a nice little place up Holborn way, don’t we?” was 
the consoling reply of the loving R. 

**When I think of what that poor old man ’ave brought on hisself,” 
said Mrs. R., holding up both her hands. ‘“ Well, there’s one thing, 
R., them that don’t know when they’re well off deserves what they 
get. He'll think of us, I guess, when the serpint’s tooth comes ’ome 
to him, as come ’ome it will, and we'll live to see it, mark my words. 
Lor’, R., wasn’t she took aback when I hupped and give her notice! 
Cool as a cucumber, if you please, but took aback—that wasn’t the 
move she’d expected. Bless yer, she’d made up her mind to give me 
notice—*me, who’s never had notice give me in all my born days!” 

But, if Mrs. Robbins flattered herself that Mrs. Bayliss was 
annoyed, she flattered herself in vain ; for Mrs. Bayliss merely said to 
herself, as Mrs. Robbins closed the door: 

“Well, that matter has arranged itself without me ; and, under the 
circumstances, nothing could have been better.” 

And dismissing the affair, after a very little more thought, she 
plunged into her unpacking. 

John Harbuckle sighed when he heard the news, for if there was" 
one thing to which he took kindly, it was his dinner. 

It was not until the cool of the evening that any of the little party 
went out, for Mary was tired in the afternoon, and her head ached 
terribly ; so by that time she did not care to take the girls out, and as 
John was too busy, and they could on no account be allowed to go 
without some one to take care of them, they stayed in, arranging their 
things and reading. 

“ Are we never to be allowed to go out without you or uncle?” 
asked Jessie, as she brought a cup of tea to Mary during the after- 
noon. “I’m beginning to feel like a prisoner in the Tower. And 
Alison wants dreadfully to prowl and explore.” 

“This isn’t at all the place where girls can go prowling about by 
themselves,” said Mrs Bayliss. ‘ You can’t walk East, because that’s 
horribly disreputable ; North leads to the Jews’ quarter, you can’t go 
there ; West is the City, where you can’t possibly be seen; and you 
can’t go South, unless you want to walk into the Thames.” 

“Oh, then, we’re quite cooped up,” sighed Jessie; “I don’t like 
being cooped up.” 

“ Remember, Jessie, I was a girl here myself once; so I ought to 
know what is right and proper here.” 

“Oh, but that was years and years ago!” put in the thoughtless 
Jessie. ‘People know how to behave now. I’m dying to go out. 
I’m not used to being shut up and kept in.” 
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“Well, at any rate, you can’t go out to-day until uncle John can 
take care of you,” said Mrs. Bayliss, in so tart a tone that Jessie 
withdrew at once, and she and Alison had to content themselves with 
what they could see from the windows. I’m afraid Jessie regretted 
the braeside and the banks of the Birren water; but as for Alison, 
the view of the Tower and Charles Knight’s delightful book opened 
a most wonderful and charming new world to her. 

“Can you come out with us, Mary?” asked John, as he finished 
his after-dinner coffee. 

“‘ Not this evening ; my head is too bad.” 

“Then suppose I take the girls into the Tower Gardens? I hope 
it doesn’t take them long to dress.” 

“No, indeed!” And away they both flew. 

And in a very few minutes John Harbuckle and the two girls went 
past the baize door, and down the uncarpeted stairs beyond, through 
the deserted entrance-hall, that during the day was ulways so full of 
life, opened the heavy double door, and heard it slam behind them. 

Tower Hill was looking as if it had been hard at work all day. 
The pavement was dusty and littered by bits of paper and straw. 
One or two heavy vans were still in front of the houses; but traffic 
had nearly ceased and most persons had gone home. A few street 
boys ran about playing and shouting; a few groups of labourers 
lounged against the railings or at any vacant corner, having 
apparently nowhere else to go. 

John Harbuckle and the girls crossed over to the Tower Gardens 
and entered them through the same gate by which the old bachelor 
had passed on that evening in the spring which he was destined so 
long to remember. 

Beyond the gate they were under the shadow of many trees, and 
separated from the dusty pavement by a high bank of sloping turf ; 
they felt at once far in the country. They all strolled along the 
gravel path above the deep moat, pausing every other minute to look 
at the Tower, and to discuss its historical associations. 

They walked the whole length of the garden from the gate near 
the public entrance of the Tower to the little wilderness in which the 
walk terminates, hard by Iron Gate Wharf, on the other side of the 
buildings ; and then they returned. 

The evening was very lovely—one of those sweet sober twilights in 
which everything looks beautiful. By the time they returned the 
lights were already twinkling here and there in the barrack windows 
and glowing through the deep embrasures of the bastions like 
furnaces. 

The girls and John Harbuckle sat down on a wooden bench near 
the gate by which they had entered, under the acacia trees, with their 
feet on the stone coping, and the moat sheer beneath them. 

The evening was so still that they could hear the swish-swish of 
the river steamers that passed the Tower Wharf. 
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“T always think this is the most beautiful view of the Tower,” said 
John Harbuckle ; “ especially on an evening like this. Even the very 
cowls of the chimneys look lovely against that soft grey sky. ll the 
colours and lines seem to run into one very exquisitely. That’s the 
old Beauchamp Tower nearly opposite—that was the State prison. 
Those roofs and tall chimneys belong to the dwellings within the 
precincts.” 

So they all sat quietly talking and looking until it grew nearly dark. 
And then they paused ; until the silence grew oppressive to Jessie. 

“‘ Oh,” said she, with a shudder, “let us goin. I’m getting eerie ! 
Is it true, that the shadow of the axe is sometimes seen on those 
Tower walls?” 

* Subjectively,” said John Harbuckle, with a grave smile, “the 
shadow of the axe is always seen there.” 

“Oh, then, do take me home!” cried Jessie, turning away and 
clinging to Alison’s arm. ‘I should die with fright if I saw it.” 

“‘ But, objectively, no one ever saw it,” continued uncle John, his 
smile broadening. ‘I have walked about these gardens ever since 
they have been laid out and I have never yet seen either the axe or 
its shadow ; although I’ve many a time watched the Tower at the 
’witching hour of night. Come, girls, we'll go home. Are you 
superstitious, Jessie ?” 

“ Frightfully,” said Jessie. ‘Our braeside by Cauldknowe was 
haunted, you know.” 

“Jessie, how can you talk such rubbish !” said Alison, who wanted 
to stay out longer. ‘ Uncle John, did you ever see a ghost ?” 

“I’m not quite sure,” said uncle John, slowly and with a hesitation. 
To himself he added: 

“That voice; I could have sworn to it, and Jessie’s is so like it! 
Whenever Jessie speaks I hear that voice again. And that man at 
the station? The outcome of my own morbid dreams, that’s all. 
No, Jessie,” he said aloud with decision, “I never saw a ghost, I 
never expect to see one, and if this place isn’t haunted I should say 
none was.” 

* Yes—still, you know, still, very curious things have happened!” 

“ Merely coincidences, Jessie,” he said—‘“ merely coincidences.” 

“Well, don’t let any coincidences happen to me. I should die if 
I saw a ghost, even if it were only a coincidence,” said Jessie, “I 
should just fall down dead, I am sure I should.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TRINITY MONDAY. 


Few girls have ever enjoyed their first visit to London more 
thoroughly than did Alison and Jessie. 
During their first fortnight in their new home the weather was 
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perfect ; and what can one want better than a fine June day in 
London? ‘The great town seemed to them, compared to the Scotch 
burghs and villages among which their five last years had been spent, 
a vast universe; and everything was so large, so grand, so beautiful, 
so forward, so very much the best that could be had, that it was 
altogether delightful. 

Everything in its fresh novelty was altogether delightful ; especially 
to Jessie, the inexhaustible quantity of dress and bonnet shops; 
especially to Alison, the City itself. 

Of course there were many new things to be bought. The dresses 
that had not been too warm for spring in Scotland were too warm for 
summer in London, so all sorts of light fabrics had to be made up, 
in the choosing and making of which Jessie took an enormous 
interest. And so, in spite of her grief, did Mrs. Bayliss, for there is 
certainly something peculiarly soothing to most feminine minds in 
new and pretty clothes. On this subject Jessie and Mrs. Bayliss 
sympathised deeply. They spent, it is true, comparatively little, but 
they saw a great deal for their money, always studying very many 
shop windows before buying anything ; so, at a trifling cost, Jessie, by 
dint of remembering what she saw, could indulge herself in imaginary 
raiment to any extent, and of unparalleled beauty. Jessie always knew 
exactly how she would look in anything, and took an infinite delight in 
mentally arraying herself in the most charming and costly toilettes, 
while in reality she was perfectly satisfied with a sixpenny print, 
provided she was allowed a modest quantity of cream-coloured lace 
at threepence three farthings a yard, wherewith to adorn her pretty 
wrists and throat. There was only one drawback to Jessie’s enjoy- 
ment—there was no Mac to see how nice she looked ; that sometimes 
made her rather sad ; only there were always such long letters every 
day, and they kept her happy. 

In all these things Alison might also for a time have taken very 
deep interest, had not both Mrs. Bayliss and Jessie resolved that she 
must have a hat in which she really would look her best; for these 
kind people always felt that Alison never did justice to herself and 
never looked her best. This was a very terrible resolve as far as 
Alison was concerned ; acting upon it, they ruthlessly dragged her 
from shop to shop, they made her try on hats by the dozen—she was 
very difficult both to please and suit—and at last bought her some- 
thing in which she looked, they declared, quite another being ; of the 
truth of which assertion she felt only too certain every time she put 
it on—she did not know herself in it in the least. This experience 
gave her more than a distaste for shopping with the others. 

After a few days the two girls were allowed to go out by them- 
selves, but only along duly specified routes ; these routes being to 
St. Paul’s Churchyard and back, with the choice of Cheapside or 
Cannon Street. 

“And upon no account go up Mincing Lane or Mark Lane, or 
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any of the business lanes,” said Mrs. Bayliss one day, as they passed 
the first-mentioned turning on their way to Cannon Street Station. 
Mrs. Bayliss always took them to the West End when she went out 
with them herself. 

“Why ?” asked Jessie, who alone of all the household was rarely 
afraid of her aunt. “It looks just a commonplace street, only the 
cabs and waggons will accumulate at its corners and make it difficult 
to cross.” 

** But it’s quite a business place,” said Mrs. Bayliss. ‘No woman 
ought to be seen there.” 

“Well, at any rate, there go a couple of girls,” said Jessie. 

“Telegraph girls, my dear. When I said ‘no woman,’ I meant of 
course no gentlewoman.” 

“IT thought a gentlewoman could go anywhere,” put in Alison. 

“My good child, where did you get that notion from?” asked 
Mrs. Bayliss with severity. 

“To confess the truth, mother,” said Alison, “I went through 
Mincing Lane yesterday afternoon by myself, and no one took the 
slightest notice of me. It is true,” she added, ingenuously, “I wasn’t 
wearing my new hat.” 

“Yesterday! Why I thought you and Jessie were at work in the 
square gardens.” 

“So we were, but I’d been reading about these Lanes, and I 
wanted to see them; so as Jessie had found a nice little companion, 
I thought I would go out.” 

“Tsh! tsh! tsh! what do you think your uncle John will say?” 

**T know,” said Alison, “for I met him just by here, and he looked 
quite delighted to see me. He said, ‘ Well, Alison, I’m so glad to 
find you’ve come out alone!’ and he took me up Seething Lane and 
down a court, Blackraven Court, to show me the backs of some old 
houses there. And we talked about Mr. Pepys, who used to live in 
Seething Lane. (I had been reading some of his diary in the 
morning.) I told uncle John that I was going to invent names of 
my own for the City streets, and that in future I was going to call 
that turning ‘Pepys’ Lane.’ He looked so delightful. It was very 
kind of him to take up so much of his time with me. It was very 
interesting, everything is interesting about here, and I’m quite sure I 
could walk about the City all day without being noticed.” 

**T never went up the business lanes by myself except on Sundays 
or of an evening when I was a girl,” said Mrs. Bayliss, emphatically. 

“Ah, but, mother,” said Alison, a humorous little smile playing in 
the sharp corners of her lips, “ you were a pretty girl, that makes all 
the difference. Pretty girls can’t go where plain ones can.” 

“Well, don’t do it again, Alie,” said Mrs. Bayliss, her sternness 
obviously melting. 

She was a woman who never objected to being reminded of those 
good looks that were now no more, and her daughter’s compliment, 
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which was indeed to both of them but the unvarnished truth, 
softened her temper considerably for the rest of the little journey. 

Always, always, my dear friend who may read this, always have a 
neat little store of pleasant truths at hand for your own relatives, if 
you would have your domestic life run smoothly. 

Dear to most of us is a well-turned and approximately truthful 
compliment from any one, but doubly dear is it from members of our 
own family. Members of our own families, please remember this: 
we really do like to hear pretty things from you, better than from 
nearly every one else. Alas, that we should hear them so rarely! 

“Plain girls can go where pretty girls can’t,” said Alison; and 
before she had lived very long in the City she found that saying of 
hers had even more truth in it than she had at first thought. She 
felt perfectly safe and secure from notice when she was alone, but 
lost that sense of security as soon as Jessie was with her. She nearly 
always kept to the main thoroughfares with Jessie; she felt that Jessie 
was a charge, that she must take great care of her. 

One morning—it was on a Monday, Trinity Monday—the two girls 
were returning about noon from their usual walk to St. Paul’s, when, 
as the Tower was already within sight, they heard a loud but 
melodious peal of bells suddenly break out, high up above the roar of 
the mid-day traffic, into a chime that recalled to them the dear old 
nursery tune we have all sung to the familiar rhyme : 


“Oranges and lemons 
Said the bells of St. Clements.” 


“What lovely bells!” the girls both exclaimed, simultaneously ; 
for having so recently come from Scotland a whole chime of bells 
was still something new and wonderful to them. 

** Which of all the many churches about here do they come from ?” 
said Alison. 

“Ah, I know!” said Jessie, after a2 moment or two of listening, 
“from the church at the corner, Barking Church, where, as Auntie 
told me yesterday, my poor parents were married. I wonder if the 
bells rang out so merrily for them on the pouring wet day on which 
they were married.” 

“ How do you know it was a wet day ?” asked Alison. 

“** Happy is the bride the sun shines on,’” said Jessie, “so it can’t 
have shone on that day. Well, there’s no wedding there now, in 
spite of the bells. The doors are fast locked or I’d go in,” she added 
a few minutes later, as they paused for an instant before the grimy 
brick belfry of All Hallows Barking, the old church at tie junction 
of Tower Street and Seething Lane, from whose tower Mr. Pepys 
himself watched the burning of the Great Fire ; the same old church 
beneath whose high altar his late Majesty, King Edward the First, 
believed that the heart of his Majesty’s illustrious predecessor, King 
Richard the First, was buried (in which belief he erred, thereby 
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proving that, even as early as the days of the Plantagenets, kings 
were fallible) ; the very same old church before whose modern porch 
Arnold Birkett had stood, not many weeks before, longing for an 
annihilation that refused to come to him. 

“Why are the bells ringing so to-day, I wonder?” said Jessie. 
** Hark, there are others further off!” 

“We'll soon find out,” said Alison, eagerly ; “ uncle John is sure 
to know.” 

So they hurried through Barking Churchyard, while overhead the 
bells rang out in the City-scented atmosphere. 


Cast away care, 

Said the bells in the air: 

Why so much trouble? 

What’s life but a bubble? 

So, centuries marking, 

Said the sweet bells of Barking. 


But I don’t for one moment suppose the girls heard this 
jingling ryhme, nor had they much time to think of anything, for 
when they came to Catherine Court, just by their own new home, 
what should they see passing under the old iron-work of its entrance 
but a stately beadle, carrying a large silver-headed wand, and leading 
a procession with a grandiose dignity to which no other functionary 
than a beadle can by any possibility attain. 

The procession was, always excepting the beadle, by no means a 
stiff or formal one; it consisted of a number of gentlemen, who 
moved easily along and appeared to be on friendly terms with each 
other, although some wore the dress of ordinary civilians and others, 
the majority, a dark blue uniform, enlivened by gold braid and 
buttons. 

“‘T know what it is; it’s the Trinity Brethren going to church,” 
cried Alison, catching sight of a distinctly clerical figure in the first 
rank of the procession. 

* Jessie, we'll go with them! They can’t be going far!” Alison 
went on, for the sight of the procession made her eager to run after 
it. “Just let us tell mother, or she'll be wondering what has become 
of us. Make haste! We shall miss them, and I wouldn’t miss them 
for anything. Make haste!” 

“IT don’t think I want to go!” said Jessie, hesitating. ‘‘ But of 
course if you do—oh, well, I don’t care!” so lightly did Jessie decide 
upon taking what was really a very important step. 

Not the slightest suspicion crossed her mind that she was really 
making a decision that was to affect all her future life. 

The coming event cast at that moment no shadow on her. It was 
a matter of indifference to her whether she went or not. 

“They won’t trust me by myself,” said Alison, “you must 
come with me. Make haste! Oh, there’s mother! Can she be 
going ?” 
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She was going, with her thickest veil drawn over her face, and her 
most funereal aspect. 

“ Mother, we’ve just seen the Trinity Brethren, and we—that is, I 
—want to go to church with them,” said Alison, hurriedly. 

“I’m going too. It is at St. Olave’s, Hart Street, the church, 
Alison, where your dear father and I were married, our parish 
church.” 

Her words fell like a sudden chill upon the girls. They both 
turned at once and went with her. 

The Brethren and their attendant rabblement, for Alison was far 
from being the only person attracted by the sight, were passing out 
of the further end of Catherine Court when the ladies again saw 
them. They went a short distance along Seething Lane, into which 
Catherine Court leads, until they came to the great gate of St. Olave’s 
Churchyard, known as The Gate of The Dead. 

Another crowd had gathered there, but had parted to admit the 
Brethren, who were still passing under the gateway when Mrs. Bayliss 
and the girls arrived. They had to stand for a few minutes awaiting 
their turn. 

The churchyard beside the old grey tower of St. Olave’s is at 
any time a picturesque opening among the tall warehouses of that 
City lane: it seems like a little bit of country in the very heart 
of London. 

On that brilliant summer morning the sunlighted trees waved 
briskly in the breeze, while the bells of All Hallows, at the other end 
of the lane, rang out their peal, and the bells of St. Olave’s clashed 
and clangoured as the Brethren passed in to their annual service by 
the black Gate of The Dead, whose gloom no sunshine had power 
to relieve. 

The Gate of The Dead! The memorial of those who died in the 
Great Plague! There it stood, tall, black, heathenish. As each 
living Brother went in, above his head grinned three skulls, set with 
a grimness almost grotesque at the angles of two cross-bones, while 
another skull at each corner of the portal looked down on the divided 
crowd ; the whole of the gate being guarded by a repellent chevaux- 
de-frise like an army of impaled star-fish turned to grimy metal. 

Hopeless, heathenish ; as hopeless, as heathenish as if no Divine 
Voice, saying, ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life,” had ever been 
heard in this world; as hopeless and grim with the blackness of 
darkness as if for centuries those Divine Words had never once fallen 
on mourner’s ear in that very churchyard. 

“IT shouldn’t like to come out by that gate if I were a bride!” 
thought Jessie, as she glanced up at the skulls. 

“ By that gate James and I left the church as bride and bride- 
groom,” thought Mrs. Bayliss, as, all the Brethren having passed in, 
she and the girls followed. 

They crossed the churchyard that Mr. Pepys had found so terribly 
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18 The Tower Gardens. 
full after the Plague, into the Diarist’s ‘‘Owne Church,” where he 
and his pretty wife were sleeping a sleep far too profound for the 
loud pealing organ to disturb. 

Within St. Olave’s the coup dail was very bright and beautiful. 
Ancient as is the church, no gloom, no must, no scent of dead men’s 
bones was there. The form and colouring of the edifice itself were 
lovely. 

St. Olave’s is one of the few City churches that escaped the Great 
Fire. It is a singularly fine example (as John Harbuckle would say) 
of the Fourteenth Century Perpendicular. 

On that memorable Trinity Monday, as the bright sun was 
streaming in through the great windows, lighting up the dark grey- 
brown of the polished columns and arches, the vermilion of the stiff 
folds of certain kneeling Elizabethan figures, the white robes of clergy 
and choristers, the blue and gold of the Brethren, nothing could well 
be more charming than this time-honoured City Sanctuary. 

With some difficulty they found seats, Alison and her mother 
together, Jessie in front of them, with a silvered-haired and very 
literally Elder Brother beside her, and two others nearly as old 
before her. 

It was pretty, when the service began and they all stood up, to see 
Jessie the centre of that white-headed group, Jessie in her cotton 
dress of soft grey, for she was scarcely out of mourning, Jessie so 
young and fresh and fair! 

Presently the service grew special. There came a grand psalm 
about the sea, and Jessie’s face became more serious as she followed 
the verses that described the storm : 

“They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters— 

‘They mount up to heaven, they go down to the depths: their 
soul is melted because of trouble.” 

With all these seafaring men around, her childish grief for her 
father’s shipwreck came back vividly, with the shuddering horror that 
she had often felt when she had opened /nz A/emoriam at the words : 


** And hands so often clasp’d in mine, 
Should toss with tangle and with shell,” 


and she saw herself, once more a little child, on her father’s knee, 
and again lived through the catastrophe that had killed her mother. 

During the prayers she grew very conscious, too, of the figure in 
black widow’s weeds that was kneeling so close behind her, and of 
the shadowy bridal that her imagination saw grouped about the altar. 
It oppressed her, it dimmed for her even that bright morning. 

Then the sermon was all about the dangers of the sea, and the 
noble work of the Confraternity in trying to preserve life around our 
coasts: that also made her feel “‘ eerie.” When she stood up to sing 
the beautiful hymn, “ For those in peril on the sea,” which is always 
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so touching everywhere, something seemed to choke her utterance. 
She heard the grand melody ascending in its grave half-tones, but 
though her heart went deeply with the words, she had no voice to 
sing : 
“Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea;” 


and Alison, looking at her, and herself also much moved, thought 
that Jessie had grown from pretty to beautiful. 

The service was ended, the organ pealed out the National Anthem, 
the Brethren departed. 

“‘ Mother, may I stay to look at the monuments?” asked Alison, 
under her voice. ‘I know Mrs. Pepys is somewhere in here. I’m 
sure I can come home alone quite safely, it is no distance.” 

* Very well; but don’t be long. Come, Jessie;” and as soon as 
the crowd had lessened, Mrs. Bayliss and her niece left the church, 
went through the churchyard, and reached THE GATE OF THE DEAD. 


Whom, or what had they seen? ‘The widow grasped the girl’s 
arm tightly, and Jessie, turning quickly to her aunt, showed lips half- 
opened in terror and amazement, and eyes wide with a strange, wild 
questioning. 

“You're not well, auntie!” cried Jessie, drawing her aunt’s arm 
firmly under her own. But her voice sounded strange, hardly like 
her own. “Let us get home quickly!” 

She looked hastily on each side of the crowd; there was no face 
there she recognised—/¢hat face had vanished. 

“The service has tried me very much,” said Mary Bayliss faintly, 
as they left Seething Lane for Catherine Court. “All this place is 
too dreadful to me! I ought not to have been forced to come to it! 
Oh, Jessie ”—and she gasped for breath—I thought—Jessie !—I 
saw a man so like your father as we were under that gate, and your 
father was so like my dearest James. It must have been that church! 
That church where we were married! I oughtn’t to have gone. 
there—and poor Arthur was there with us, and so was your mother. 
Why, Jessie, how you are trembling, my dear!” 

“ Because ” said Jessie, shuddering. ‘Oh, auntie, auntie! 
I saw two eyes—two eyes in the crowd, and they—oh, they brought 
my father back to me! Do you think it means that something 
dreadful has happened to Mac? Is ita sign? h, auntie, auntie, 
make haste home! I feel as if I should drop down dead.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
“WHAT KILLED HER?” 


** BEAUTIES are frauds! I’ve seen Mrs. Pepys, and she isn’t half as 
pretty as Jessie!” exclaimed Alison, bursting into the dining-room, in 
a great state of excitement, about a quarter of an hour after the 
others had returned. 

Alison had seen no ghost, there was no terror in her grey eyes, 
she had had a few minutes alone among the monuments of the 
church, and a delightful little walk home all by herself, and was look- 
ing and feeling radiantly blissful as she pushed open the door, when, 
her glance falling upon Mrs. Bayliss and Jessie, who were huddled 
up together in a corner of the sofa, her face suddenly changed. 

“What’s happened?” she asked, a dread of evil tidings rushing 
over her heart. 

“We don’t know ; we’ve been frightened,” cried Jessie, her voice 
and face still quivering with terror. 

“Frightened? Nearly run over? You're not hurt, are you?” 

“No—no. Oh, Alie, we saw—both of us saw—someone with 
eyes just like my father’s !” 

“ Jessie!” exclaimed Alison, with a start, and then she paused and 
looked very grave. 

*That’s strange!” she said, presently, “that’s very strange! for the 
other day—I didn’t like to speak of it, but I’ve thought of it several 
times—the day I went through Mincing Lane by myself—I heard a 
voice that distinctly recalled to me my own father’s !” 

** Your father’s!” exclaimed Mrs. Bayliss, with a stress of horror 
on the pronoun. 

“Yes, and it startled me, for my mind was just then full of the 
City,” said Alison 

“There was a strong family likeness between the brothers, 
especially their voices,” said Mrs. Bayliss with a shiver. 

* Ah well,” said Alison, trying to turn off the subject, “ I suppose 
it was only a fancy or a coincidence ; of course it couldn’t have been 
anything else, only it’s strange it should have occurred to us all. I’m 
very sorry you have both been so upset. Come up to the table and 
try to take some luncheon ; here’s some claret to begin with,” and she 
poured out a couple of glasses. 

“T feel better now you’ve come home to take care of us, Alie,” 
said Jessie, holding out her hand to her cousin; “but I’m afraid I 
shall lead you a dreadful life; I sha’n’t be able even to go up and 
downstairs by myself now. I feel sure something must have 
happened in Scotland! It must be a sign!” 

‘How can you encourage yourself in such silly fancies,” said 
Alison. “Really, Jessie, you ought to know better.” 
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“ Ah, it’s all very fine for you—you haven’t had your nerves ruined 
as mine have been!” said Jessie, looking up with her beautiful 
frightened eyes at Alison’s firm figure. 

It was for the time very firm, as she was conscious that she had 
those two others to reassure and protect ; for them she would have 
faced any number of ghosts or burglars. 

“ Well, never mind,” said Alison; “come upstairs now and take 
your hat and jacket off properly.” 

“¢ Properly!’ The idea of Alison’s talking about doing anything 
properly!” said Jessie, with an attempt to laugh off her fright ; 
which indeed was rapidly giving way before Alison’s calm, protecting 
presence. “Don’t you want taking care of, auntie? Won't you be 
frightened to be left alone?” 

“ Frightened ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Bayliss, with a sudden intensity of 
feeling ; “frightened! No! I’d give—what would I not give to see 
the faintest shadow of my darling again?—and his brother was so 
much like him! Go, Jessie, dear child ; I’d sooner be alone.” 

And when she was alone she tried her hardest to see her husband ; 
but no effort of will, or love, or imagination would bring him back ; 
there was no faint shadow of him in any corner of that room ; he was 
gone too immeasurably far away. 

During the remainder of the day, Jessie refused to be parted at all 
from Alison ; she also refused to go with her into the Tower Gardens, 
although Alison wanted very much to count if there really were the 
twelve towers mentioned in the books. So they spent a couple of 
hours on the wonderful piece of greensward in front of the Trinity 
House, where they sat under the trees at work. 

** And where,” said Jessie, ‘the sun shines too brightly, and the 
nice little children play too merrily, for one to feel eerie by any 
possibility. But you’re not to read, Alison—you understand, I can’t 
have you reading; you must bring out your work and talk to me,” 
said Jessie. 

It was late at night before Mrs. Bayliss had any opportunity of 
conversing with her brother, for he dined that evening with the 
Clothworkers. He had stayed later than usual in the office, and had 
only left himself time to dress; so that he had gone out without 
hearing of the incident which had so startled his relatives. 

Mary, determined to be much alone that evening, sent off the girls 
at their usual early hour. 

When they were gone the room seemed very desolate. But to 
Mary Bayliss desolation had become a sort of luxury. 

She sat in the same room in which we first saw her brother, 
John Harbuckle. 

The same argand burner, now adorned with a new crimson silk 
shade and fringe, that had thrown a disk of light on to “the few 
lines ” he had been writing to his antiquarian friend, now illuminated 
the Bible that lay open before his sist:. She was not reading that 
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Bible, for although she believed that she had opened it to read 
she had in reality placed it there as a sortof charm. She would not 
have shrunk from going through Hades in ‘search of her James 
Bayliss, but she would have tried to take her Bible with her as a 
protection. 

Was she superstitious? Had you asked her the question she would 
have answered indignantly that she was perhaps the least superstitious 
woman in all the world. She was not at all conscious that she was 
using the Bible as a charm, or an amulet, but the Book being there 
she felt protected by it; although she would stoutly have denied that 
she required any protection. 

“Come! Come! Onlycome! If youwould butcome! Come, 
only come! Only let me know that you are here! Only let me 
know that you feel I was good to you! Ah, once I did—once I said 
—I was unkind.” And then, with bitter self-reproaches, she confessed 
many a little word or act that still rankled in her memory. 

But he never came, nor madeany sign. The night breeze through 
the open window stirred the leaves of the sacred Book; the old- 
fashioned clock ticked sharply on the mantelpiece ; the widow peered 
into the dim corners with eyes whose tears had all been shed long 
ago, but there was nothing ; he never came ! 

And yet the face that had flashed across her that very day as she 
stood under The Gate of The Dead, that face had brought him back 
to her. Ever since she had seen it she had been imploring for 
another sight of it. In the bright sunshine, at mid-day, she had seen 
that face—that face, not his, but so like his—and now in the still 
night it would not come. 

It is difficult to recall the faces of those whom we best know and 
love. We pass a stranger in the street, we are struck with some 
peculiarity, we remember it for ever. But the familiar face that has 
gone, how shall we bring it back? Out of the thousand expressions 
we have seen it wear which shall we dwellupon? We are bewildered, 
we know not where to fix our thought; we have watched it from 
youth to age, from health to sickness, perhaps to death—it is no 
longer one, it isa panorama of faces, it is years—a life—a life merged 
into our own, and yet—gone. We cannot understand it. It is a 
mystery ; but, oh for a sight of the vanished face once more! 

“Come! Come in any form, only come!” But there was no 
response; she sat alone, breaking her heart, until at length her 
brother’s slow step was heard on the landing, and he opened 
the door. 

* All alone, Mary!” John Harbuckle exclaimed, looking round 
the room. 

“Yes, John, all alone,” echoed the widow, with a sigh. 

“I thought the girls would be up,” said John, as if slightly 
disappointed. ‘‘ Here’s the Company’s box of sweets for them. 
Never mind, the morning will be time enough for me to give it them. 
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You seem very tired, Mary; so am I; I think I'll say good night, 
my dear.” 

“J am not more tired than usual,” returned Mary, “but I’ve 
something to tell you.” 

John Harbuckle took one of the large arm-chairs which were now 
in general use, and leaned back in it. 

Mary turned towards him : 

“You know we all went to St. Olave’s with the Trinity Brethren,” 
she began. ‘“ Alison stayed behind us a few minutes to look at the 
monuments ; and as Jessie and I were coming out, just as we were 
under that old gate, we both of us saw a face in the crowd that 
reminded us of James’s poor brother, Arthur, Jessie’s father. Jessie 
was terribly frightened, poor child; she said, ‘she saw two eyes in 
the crowd that brought her father back to her.’ They brought my 
James back to me.” 

“Strange !” muttered John Harbuckle. 

“ Strange—that’s what Alison said when we told her. She, too, 
turned grave all at once, and said she had been startled by a voice 
that recalled her own father’s.” 

“* To-day ?” asked John, with hardly his usual deliberation. 

** No, when she went down Mincing Lane, last week.” 

John Harbuckle opened his eyes wide. 

“And the face you saw?” he asked, as if cross-examining a 
witness. 

“T only saw it for an instant in thecrowd. It was not exactly like 
either James or Arthur, but it recalled them both. Jessie’s term was 
the right one. It brought them both back tome. They were very 
much alike.” 

“Strange,” repeated John, as if preoccupied, “very strange.” He 
was silent for a few moments. 

“Mary,” he said, with profound gravity after a long pause, “I 
also have something to tell you. On the evening I wrote the letter 
that brought you all here, I walked for some considerable time in the 
Tower Gardens, thinking of other days, and of those who had lived 
in them. Perhaps I had been dwelling on certain memories too long 
and too seriously—perhaps I was haunted by the voices of those who 
had much to do in making my life what it is ; but, however that may 
be, when I left the Gardens to post a letter that I had suddenly 
remembered was in my pocket, I passed a cab, over there by St. 
Catherine’s Docks, the wheel of which cab was locked within the 
wheel of a heavy van. A man called out of the cab to the driver. 
Mary, if Arthur Bayliss had not been, to the best of my belief, at the 
bottom of the sea, I would have sworn to that voice. It is one I can 
never forget.” 

“John!” exclaimed Mary Bayliss, grasping the edge of the 
mt ont leaning with painful eagerness towards her brother— 

ohn !’ 
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“T could have sworn to that voice!” repeated John Harbuckle 
emphatically. 

“What can it mean?” gasped Mary. 

“‘ Had they any relatives—cousins, for instance?” asked John. 

“There were but two brothers, and their father was an only son, 
an only child, indeed.” 

“If it’s a mere coincidence it is certainly a strange one,” said 
John slowly. 

“* Jf it’s a coincidence! If it isn’t, what is it ?” 

* Ah!” With along sigh John Harbuckle put his elbow on the 
arm of the chair and leaned his head upon his hand for a while. 

Mary sat opposite, peering keenly into his face as if to read 
his thoughts. 

“Did a doubt about Arthur Bayliss’s death ever cross your mind ?” 
John asked at length, very slowly and solemnly. 

“T never doubted but that he was really dead,” replied Mary, 
without hesitation ; but both her tone and her words prompted John 
to say, with almost judicial severity : 

“You had a doubt. What was it you doubted?” 

She did not answer readily. The clock struck the hour as fast as 
it could, as if in a hurry to get it over. 

“What was it you doubted?” John asked, with slow but incisive 
utterance, and he turned more directly towards his sister. 

*T don’t know. The whole affair was strange,” she answered, 
hardly avoiding his gaze, but not positively meeting it. 

“True! It was strange; very strange things happen every day,” 
said John, as if to himself. ‘ But your specific doubt, Mary? You 
never doubted his death? What then did you doubt?” he went on, 
with a return of his keen, scrutinising tone, as he fixed his clear eyes 
on his sister. 

“TI never doubted but that poor Jessie was a widow,” returned 
Mary. ‘“ But since I’ve been a widow myself I’ve known that it was 
not a widow’s grief that killed her.” 

“Then what did kill her? For killed she was!” said John, and 
indignation as well as grief might have been detected under his quiet 
words. 

“Remorse!” said Mary, in her deepest tone. 

** Remorse! ” exclaimed John Harbuckle, suddenly starting into an 
upright position. ‘Absurd! Nonsense! Rubbish!  Sickly 
dreaming! Remorse? What could the poor thing have done to 
cause her remorse? She was—she—she—she was good—yes, she 
was, Mary; she was good—good and conscientious!” 

**So conscientious that her conscience killed her, poor dear!” 
said Mary. 

**T can’t understand that,” said John. 

“Neither can I; but I am persuaded that so it was,” said his 
sister, 
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“ Your reasons, Mary?” 

“ You saw her once or twice after the news of Arthur’s death had 
come. Was there not something about her unlike a widow’s grief?” 

“ Aye, there was!” muttered John, the look of horror with which 
she had recoiled from him when he had for the second time asked 
her to be his wife rising before his mind. 

“What was it?” asked Mary. 

**Monomania. Grief had turned her brain.” 

“ Grief—yes, and something besides grief! Heaven knows how 
bitterly I’ve reproached myself over and over again for many a 
thoughtless unkind word to my James!” Mary went on, her self- 
control deserting her all at once. ‘Many and many a night I have 
wept for hours over words and deeds I’d give my life to recall! I 
know how madly one reproaches oneself! One never can be kind 
enough to satisfy one’s own conscience; but, oh, John, to-night as I 
have been thinking of it all, I feel I am beginning to think that there 
must have been some terrible secret, some great wrong somewhere ! 
Poor Jessie, whatever it was, it killed her!” 

** You admit she was in a morbid state of mind?” 

“Of course. There can’t be a doubt about it, but still—but 
still a 

“Such a state of mind is invariably accompanied by an exaggerated 
estimate of everything. You must give that consideration its due 
weight.” 

“IT do; but the more I think of it the more I am convinced that 
there was a secret—a terrible secret—and that that secret killed poor 
Jessie!” 

“Poor thing! Well, thank God, she is at peace now!” He 
paused. “If there was a wrong it must have been with him, not 
with her,” he went on; then paused again. “She was fond of 
him?” 

He asked the question with a pang of the old jealousy. 

“ Devotedly.” 

“ He was good to her ?” 

“They seemed a model pair.” 

“There were money troubles.” This was no question, but an 
affirmation. 

“Yes, and it would appear as if he were running away from his 
creditors when he went down in the A/e//acoorie.” 

“A sad affair altogether! I never quite understood it,” said John. 
“I never saw much of him, but I always heard of him as an honour- 
able man of business, whose misfortunes were not of his own making ; 
but men do strange things when they are driven into a corner. I 
can hardly think that he can be living after all these years of silence. 


Good night, Mary.” And John Harbuckle rose abruptly and went 
off to his own room. 





(Zo be continued.) 














































ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. 


fo SA interesting must be everything which pertains to 

the life and work of Alexander Pushkin, the Russian, in whose 
productions Russian poetry first became, in the opinion of the best 
authorities, an independent power; just as German literature became 
so in the person of Goethe, or French in that of Victor Hugo. 

Alexander Pushkin was born on May 20 (Old Style) in 1799, 
exactly one hundred years ago. He was born in Moscow, the 
old Russian capital, and on his father’s side was of an ancient 
and honourable family, yet one which scarcely attained any memor- 
able distinction till it gave birth to the poet. One of these 
ancestors had espoused the cause of that strange being, “ the false 
Demetrius,” a pretender, who, feigning himself to be a Russian prince 
alleged to have died in childhood, seized the Russian throne, and 
but for the violent outbreak of too tardy suspicion might well have 
established a dynasty. 

Of another forbear, Pushkin himself writes: “ My great-grandfather 
did not please Peter (the Great), and accordingly was hanged by him.” 

His grandfather had dabbled in literature, and had associated with 
literary men. His own father was a mere “society” man, educated 
in France and always speaking the French language. He was in the 
Russian army, a popular but ill-disciplined officer. 

Pushkin’s descent on his mother’s side was more interesting and 
significant. She herself was a gifted woman with great personal 
attractions (as shown by her portraits), and in a home which seems 
not to have been too happy, owing to traits in the father’s character, 
it is well to know that her son was devoted to her. She was the 
granddaughter—again by her mother’s side—of an African brought 
to Russia by Peter the Great, and educated under the direction of 
that shrewd monarch, who gave him the name of Annibal and 
admitted him to the marine service, in which he rose so high that he 
presently became admiral. Before his death he had founded the 
family of Annibaloff. 

Alexander Pushkin inherited the dark complexion and curling hair 
of this singular ancestor, to whose memory he dedicated more than 
one of his smaller works. In this connection we may be allowed to 
mention that Alexander Dumas, the great author of ‘ Monte Cristo,’ 
etc., was also the grandson of an African, and his father, General 
Dumas, himself, and his son, the celebrated French dramatist, furnish 
arare example of high distinction individually attained by three 
successive generations. 

Pushkin’s home was not far from the family seat of the Godunoff 
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family, one of whom, Boris, had been the Czar who died defeated 
and broken-hearted under the advance of the “false Demetrius,” in 
whom Pushkin’s ancestor had believed. Such a story was sure to 
have interest for the clever dreaming boy, whose favourite occupation 
was poring over the books in the family library. The influence of such 
early surroundings is made manifest by the fact that one of Pushkin’s 
chief works ‘ Boris Godunoff’ deals with this historical episode. 

The father’s library was full of French books, and French was 
spoken in the family. In such a country as Russia foreign languages 
always receive much attention, and we hear that there were a German 
tutor and an English governess (or perhaps a Scotch one, for her 
name is given as Baillie) in the Pushkin household. Still the French 
influence was predominant. Even when Pushkin at twelve years old 
went to the Imperial School, founded by the Emperor Alexander, he 
was still surrounded by French means and methods; the French 
language being taught there by the brother of Marat, the revolutionary 
whom Charlotte Corday slew. 

But other and stronger influences were at work unseen, as the 
strongest influences often are. Though the clever little boy might 
like to listen to the Russian litterateurs chattering in French, yet he 
loved best to steal away to his old nurse, Irene Rodionova, and listen 
to her recital of Russian popular ballads, traditions, fairy tales, and 
folk-lore. His teachers found him “an idle scholar,” but his memory 
was busy storing these up, and his mind employed in dramatising 
them into nursery plays, which he performed along with his dearly 
loved little sister Olga. 

This figure of the Russian nurse must take its place beside that of 
the old dame to whose stories Robert Burns loved to listen, or of 
that other excellent woman who is said to have inspired the life of 
the “ good Lord Shaftesbury ” with its philanthropic impulse. 

The Russian Irene may not have been altogether a model—there 
are hints that she occasionally gave way to the national vice of 
drunkenness, But she made “her children” love her, loving them as 
her very own, devoting her life to theirs, and refusing any “freedom” 
which could separate her from them. She seems, too, to have been 
fairly educated, for after Pushkin’s death among the letters he most 
valued were stored little notes from her, mostly rapturous little notes 
recording her joy at expecting the visits of her “darling,” as the 
celebrated man always remained to her. 

At school Pushkin remained “an idle scholar” in the academic 
sense. But his genius began to make itself visible, and he showed 
great capacity for forming friendships, more than one of which, 
unlike most schoolboy attachments, lasted as long as life itself. 
Among his schoolfellows generally he was exceedingly popular, and 
his first literary success was attained by his recitation at a school 
festival of one of his own poems. 

There was present on the occasion the old Russian poet Derzhavin, 
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then in his last days, and after he had heard the boy’s verses, he 
called him to him, and said kindly: “ My time is past: you will now 
be a second Derzhavin.” 

One of the teachers while praising the lad, nevertheless advised him 
(one knows the advice) “to stick to prose.” 

‘Let him be a poet,” said Derzhavin. 

Pushkin never forgot this sympathy. In his ‘Onyégar,’ written 
long afterwards, and always regarded as autobiographical, he recalls 
the incident. If genius cannot well exist without power of memory 
and force of gratitude, it is clear that Pushkin had full measure 
of both. 

One of his school friends was a youth of whose literary gifts 
Pushkin had the highest opinion, though nothing he has left seems 
to justify it. 

This was one of the life-long friendships, the friend dying but a 
few years before the poet. Another school friend was doomed to 
perpetual exile as a revolutionary. Pushkin went to see him at 
one of the stations, but found their gleam of intercourse sadly 
hampered by official intervention, even though the “convict” told the 
officer “that this was the Pushkin (he was by that time famous) 
who composes poetry.” This unfortunate man amid all his hardships 
survived the poet for nearly ten years and died at last still in bonds. 

When Pushkin left school, he entered the Russian civil service and 
went to St. Petersburg, where he lived the thoughtless, dissipated, 
fashionable life which Tolstoi has set forth with such unsparing touch 
in many of his earlier novels. But underneath the glittering surface 
deeper currents flowed. He was only twenty-one when he brought 
out his first poem ‘ Ruslau and Lindmila,’ which critics say must be 
regarded as giving the finishing blow to the worn-out classicism 
which had characterised preceding Russian literature. Yet it is but 
a fairy tale founded on a Russian legend, and is not without 
suggestions of inspirations from other writers. 

Pushkin was always what is called “ superstitious,” and verifying 
the old saying that “ whoso follows freits, him will freits follow.” He 
had some strange experiences. When he was a lad of nineteen, he 
visited a female seer who not only truly recounted his past life—no 
difficult taskk—but went on into the future, making one prediction 
which most unexpectedly came true the next evening, while others 
extended over coming years, even to the time and some of the 
circumstances of his death, as for instance he was to be slain by “a 
white man,” and he ultimately met his doom in the person of one 
who was not only peculiarly fair, but also wore the white uniform of a 
Russian horseguard. 

But, above all, the poet was already turning searching glances 
on the real world about him. His ‘Ode to the Dagger’ was sung 
in every garrison town in Russia, though his authorship of it was not 
suspected. The Governor-General of St. Petersburg did not like 
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Pushkin’s acknowledged ‘Ode to Freedom,’ and presently some 
other productions offended the Czar himself, though he was that 
Alexander I. of whom we always hear as a good and gentle man, the 
friend of mystical religion and of the Quakers. Perhaps Pushkin’s 
offence lay in a certain ‘ Christmas Tale’ freely circulated in MS., in 
which he represented the Czar as blessing the people, and bidding 
them ‘rejoice because I have eaten, drunk, and dined right well, 
and am fat, healthy, and full.” Anyhow, Pushkin had to leave St. 
Petersburg. Indeed, he got “a post” in Siberia, but was presently 
transferred to South Russia. 

It was during the following years of exile that Pushkin made 
acquaintance with the works of Lord Byron, and finally, being 
detected in correspondence with a friend of Shelley’s, he was relieved 
of all appointments, and sent “to live on his estate,” under police 
supervision. 

Pushkin was content enough on “his own estate.” But during his 
earlier exile he had suffered acutely. He tried to school himself to 
patience by remembering the dark side of metropolitan life. And 
yet the fear of perpetual disgrace and banishment from court was too 
much in the end for the poet’s own moral courage. About 1826, he 
was allowed to return to St. Petersburg. The Czar (Nicholas) sent 
for him and asked if, had he been there in 1825, would he have 
joined in the revolt of that date, with which many of his old school 
friends had been associated. Pushkin answered frankly that he 
believed he would. He was then asked for, and gave a promise of 
future loyalty, the Czar, in return, saying that nobody should be 
Pushkin’s censor but himself. 

Thus the poet was restored to favour. The Czar gave him the 
nominal task of writing the life of Peter the Great, with a pension of 
6000 roubles per annum. He was also made “a gentleman of the 
bedchamber,” a title under whose absurdity the poet writhed. He 
was once more in gay society: but his heart was uneasy ; he was no 
longer proud of himself ; he thought of his old friends who had stood 
more firmly to their colours, and were now captives in fortresses and 
mines. It was at this time that he visited his old acquaintance at 
the “ station,” and told the officer in charge, that he too had been 
in exile. 

We must not be too hard on Pushkin. 

His education and training had made him indifferent and in- 
credulous. He could not believe that anything was really “ worth 
while,” though he could not help feeling that it was so. He did not 
quite understand himself—even though he presently forsook Byron 
for Shakespeare. 

He tried to think that it was the poet’s duty to stand aloof from 
the battle of life. He had that strange dread of future madness 
which is often found among those who are not living up to the 
highest life of which they are capable, nor even keeping their faces 
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steadily towards the best ideals they can see. It seems unlikely, 
under all the circumstances, that his studies of French eighteenth- 
century authors could have left him much, if anything, worthy the 
name of Christian faith. Yet his peculiar horror of madness was lest, 
when it should come, he should gaze up to the heavens and “find 
them empty to him.” 

He had, as we have seen, his yearnings after freedom. But he 
had longed for freedom, not so much as a good thing in itself, as a 
boon for Russia and for his own soul. After his unworthy com- 
promise with the Czar, he took refuge in a “feeling of pride at the 
extent of Russia and its strength as a military power.” Having 
enslaved himself, he could not refuse to rejoice in the enslavement of 
Poland. He was no longer the loving accuser of his Fatherland’s 
unworthiness ; he began to write ‘ Odes to the Slanderers of Russia.’ 

The gossips tell us that he was not a great favourite with his Court 
colleagues. Also that his literary labours were very well paid, at the 
rate of two-thirds of a rouble for every syllable, which means about 
4,450 for every 600 lines. But Pushkin himself knew too well what 
all this meant and did not mean, to take any joy in it. 

It seems as if Pushkin had a touch of deep sympathy with the 
common people, of the ultimate bearing of which he was not quite 
conscious. Russian life was a rigid feudalism, and even in free 
England, in Pushkin’s days, Wordsworth had only just succeeded 
George Crabbe, the great pioneer of those who see the poetry of toil 
and humility. Yet Tolstoi himself has drawn no sketch more 
poignant than one of Pushkin’s, wherein he sets before us a flat, 
rain-drenched, withered landscape, empty save for women who carry 
a dead child, and the sexton shouting to the lazy priest, to stir up 
and get the body put out of the way ! 

About 1828, Pushkin produced his ‘ Poltiva,’—in which he takes 
the same historic subject as Byron took in Mazeppa, but whereas the 
English poet develops many fanciful incidents of his own invention, 
the Russian closely follows the real story. 

About two years afterwards he brought out his tragedy of ‘ Boris 
Godunoff,’ a work in which he took much pride and bestowed much 
labour. He evidently sympathised so far with his ancestor who 
countenanced the pretender Demetrius, that he makes Boris the 
murderer of the young prince whom Demetrius counterfeited—a view 
which is not taken by most historians. 

It is impossible to enumerate his minor poems or his many prose 
stories, some of which, such as ‘the Captain’s Daughter,’ deserve the 
very highest praise. 

As for the autobiographic poem to which we have already referred, 
its appearance extended over a considerable period,—coming out by 
a canto at a time, and was probably completed only shortly before 
his death. 

The story is very simple: it is but the history of a young man 
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cultured and elegant, who wins the love of a young girl and spurns it. 
Afterwards he meets her again a beautiful and stately woman, but 
when he would fain repent of his former indifference she calmly tells 
him that that chapter of her life is closed. Such is the slender 
thread on which the poet strings feelings and thoughts which are 
evidently his own. It is said to be a very complete expression of the 
‘apparently discordant elements, the union of which composes that 
hard riddle, the Russian Character.” A few lines from its “ dedica- 
tion ” indicate its tone. 


“ Accept this heap of motley traits, 
Half gay, half sad, half false, half real, 
Half everyday, yet half ideal, 

The careless fruit of idle days, 

Of sleepless nights: slight inspirations 
Of unripe years: of wasted art— 

The reasons’ frigid observations 
And sad conclusions of the heart.” 


From 1826 until his death, Pushkin’s life was one of ceaseless 
activity. He was in the habit of rising early, and devoting the whole 
forenoon to those parts of his literary work which demanded the 
exercise of the reasoning powers. Then he took somewhat severe 
pedestrian exercise (being always fond of walking) in any kind of 
weather ; then dined, and gave himself up to a few hours of social 
recreation ; then returned to his desk, and devoted himself to his more 
poetic and emotional labours, which he often protracted far into the 
night. He said he worked the most easily in the autumn season and 
in stormy weather. Spring had a melancholy influence on him. All 
his life he continued a devoted reader, sparing no expense to keep up 
his supply of books, comparing himself to a glazier, who, though poor 
must buy a diamond for his trade purposes, though a rich man might 
abstain from possessing such a luxury. 

In 1831, Pushkin married his cousin Nathalie Goucharov. He 
said touchingly enough: “I have now but one desire in the world, and 
that is that nothing in my present life be changed. This existence is 
so new to me, that I feel as if I had been born again.” (This reminds 
one of the experience of ‘ Pierre’ in Tolstoi’s ‘War and Peace’ and 
of ‘Levin,’ in the same author’s ‘Anna Karaima.’) To this period 
we may perhaps refer the Sonnet which has been so tastefully trans- 
lated by Mr. Thomas B. Shaw, of Cambridge (at one time a 
professor in the Lyceum where Pushkin was educated). 


THE MADONNA. 


With mighty pictures by the Great of Old 

Ne’er did I long to deck my cell, intending 

That visitors should gape and peer, commending 
In Connoisseurship’s jargon quaint and cold. 
One picture only would I aye behold 

On these still walls, ’mid these my toils unending : 
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One and but one: From mists of cloudy gold 
The Virgin Mother, o’er her Babe-God bending— 
Her eyes with grandeur. His, with reason bright— 
Should calm look down in glory and in light, 
White Sion’s palm beside should point to Heaven. 
And God hath granted this fond prayer of mine : 
Thou, my Madonna, thou to me wer’t given, 
Divinest form of beauty most divine ! 


But over this new-found domestic happiness the sword of Damocles 
was already suspended. Such bliss can be scarcely preserved un- 
tainted in a corrupt social state. The poet presently began to receive 
anonymous letters full of cruel, and as he always held, utterly false 
aspersions on his wife. He traced out the source of the persecution 
to a young man of fashion, named D’Anthés, and according to the 
views of the place and period, nothing remained for the indignant 
husband but “to call out” the offender. 

The duel took place on the 27th January. Pushkin appears to 
have concealed from his wife all the trouble that had fallen upon 
him. Very pitiful is it to hear of him and his “second” driving to 
the fatal appointment—their way lying through the fashionable 
promenade, so that neighbours and friends greeted them on every 
hand, little dreaming of their destination. They even drove past 
Pushkin’s wife in her own carriage, but the husband hurriedly turned 
away his head, and the wife, being very short-sighted, never saw him. 
We have a precise account of Pushkin’s last hours from his friend the 
poet, Jukovskii. 

After he received his fatal wound, his first anxiety was that his wife 
should know as little as possible about the whole matter. He was 
carried home in great agony: yet as the footmen bore him to his 
chamber, his one thought was “ Does it hurt you to carry me?” He 
would not allow his wife, who did not yet know what had happened, 
to enter his chamber, until clean linen and proper attention had made 
his appearance less alarming. From the first he fully realised the 
gravity of his position. He did not like his wife to witness his 
agonies, but whenever she stole into the room, though he lay in an 
attitude in which he could not see her, he was always instantly aware 
of her presence, saying: “‘ My wife is here—take her away.” In her 
absence he perpetually asked the question, ‘‘ What is my wife doing ? 
Poor thing! She suffers innocently. The world will tear her to 
pieces.” He remembered everybody. But for the duel, he ought to 
have been present at the funeral of a friend’s son, and he did not 
forget to send his messages of sympathy to the bereaved parents. He 
did everything he could to further his nurses’ efforts, and thanked and 
praised them. 

The account of the awful anguish undergone by this wounded man, 
surrounded by the tenderest attention and the most consummate skill, 
should fill us with horror at the remembrance of the thousands of 
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untended wounded, who, after every “famous victory,” lie on the bare 
ground, waiting for Death. He tried to restrain his groans for the 
sake of his wife, who was mercifully overwhelmed by a state of coma 
which lasted until his worst tortures were past. Then he said, “ My 
wife! Call my wife!” and his little children too were brought, taken 
from their beds, half-asleep. After that, he enjoyed intervals of 
comparative rest; but his question was, ‘‘ Have I long to be tortured 
thus? Will the end be soon?” To his wife he always spoke 
cheerfully, letting her feed him, and saying: “There, there, never 
mind ; thank God, all is well: go.” The end came at last calmly and 
tranquilly. We must quote Jukovskii’s own words. 

“Never had I beheld upon that countenance anything like that 
which was upon it in this first moment of death . . . This was not 
either sleep or repose; it was not the expression of intellect which 
was before so peculiar to the face ; nor was it the poetic expression ; 
no! Some mighty, some wondrous thought was unfolded in it, 
something resembling vision, some full, complete, deeply-satisfying 
knowledge. Gazing upon it, I felt an irresistible desire to ask him, 
‘What do you see, my friend?’ And what would he have answered 
if he had been able for a moment to arise ?” 

Pushkin was buried beside his mother, who had died a year before, 
and beside whom he had then expressed a wish to lie. His grave is 
not far from his old country home. 

It is certain that under the influence of a few honied words from 
his despotic monarch, Pushkin had been led to injure his own ease of 
heart and to wound his self-respect. Yet the Czar not only permitted 
the slanderer and murderer, D’Anthés, to escape all punishment, by 
simply leaving the country voluntarily, but he actually sent into exile 
the young poet Lermontof, who dared to express his indignation at 
this misplaced leniency. D’Anthés went to France, and ultimately 
became a courtier of Napoleon III., and figured in the senate as the 
champion of press censorship and general suppression of spiritual 
freedom. 

About fifty years after Pushkin’s death, a memorial of him was 
erected at Moscow, and Count Tolstoi tells us that at that time 
he received many letters from simple people asking why Pushkin 
should receive that form of honour, since all they could hear about 
him was that he was a popular writer of very easy morals, who 
was killed in a duel. It is all quite true, and we can recognise the 
standpoint from which Tolstoi sees that simple people do well to be 
bewildered in such cases. Tolstoi would pass the same judgment on 
himself had he died at thirty-eight, as Pushkin. So much of 
Pushkin’s history reads like another recital of Tolstoi’s autobiographic 
novels, that we are inclined to ask where might not Pushkin himself 
also have “ arrived,” had he too been spared to reach the years of his 
greater successor. 
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A NEW CURIOSITY SHOP. 


By JoHN AYSCOUGH. 
I, 


"TBE old year lay a-dying, and his shivering successor was within 
an hour of his arrival. He would have a chilly journey, for the 
Weald of Kent lay deep in snow, and a little bitter wind sobbed and 
gasped round the chimney-stacks and gables of Frampton Court, so 
that the naked trees outside, in the desolate park, flung and tossed 
their black arms wildly up towards the high, cold heavens, where the 
moon rode clear and white and sad. It had been a bad year for 
many in all this great round world of ours, a merry prosperous year 
for others; but such as it was, good or bad, it was done with. It 
only had about fifty minutes to do any further mischief in ; and yet 
those were to prove long enough for the ruin of Marston Street. 
Old Jabez Street lay dying, like the year, and he tossed and turned 
uneasily on his fine bed, for his ears and mind were full of the 
Voices of the Night. Upbraidings, calm but insistent reproaches, 
breathed themselves into the dying ears, and would not be ignored. 

‘“‘ Has the carriage gone to meet the train yet ?” he suddenly asks, 
leaning up, with terrible difficulty, on his quaking elbow. 

The attendant comes forward gently with admirable quietness and 
respectful solicitude. 

“The carriage started nearly half an hour ago, sir. It went direct 
from the stables, so as not to disturb you by coming to the front. 
Is the pain easier, sir?” 

The old man growled what might have been an assent or a denial, 
and turned away as though to close the conversation. 

The attendant went back to the arm-chair by the fire. 

Presently one of the doctors came in. ‘Two slept in the house, 
but twenty could not prevent the millionaire from starting on his 
journey, from going out into the wild wintry night to keep his tryst 
with the inexorable King that we shuddering creatures christen Death. 

** Any easier?” inquires the physician, softly taking the withered 
hand and pressing the feeble vacillating pulse. 

The old man shakes his head impatiently. 

“It’s never very easy dying,” he snaps, “as you'll find when your 
time comes. It’s as bad for me as for others.” 

“Trenchant to the last!” declares the doctor, appealing, as it 
would seem, to the heavy canopy of damask over the patient’s head. 

To this the old man vouchsafes no retort. 

** What o’clock is it ?” he demands presentiy. 

The physician consults a very resplendent presentation watch, and 
announces that it wants twenty-nine minutes of midnight. 
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“ And the train’s due at Horley at eleven twenty-five. They ought 
to be here in half an hour.” 

He spoke more to himself than to the doctor, and again turned to 
the wall. 

The doctor nodded and smiled to the attendant, nodded and smiled 
as though there were something specially sweet and noble in the 
old man’s doing this, and left the room on tiptoe. 

He found his chief, Sir Junket Paine, fallen into a light doze. 

“Our dear friend,” he whispered, having jogged the great man 
awake, “our dear friend is as easy as can be expected.” 

Sir Junket Paine tried to combine in his expression his professional 
interest in a patient who was reputed to have amassed a fortune of a 
million and a half, and his recollection that it was usually in the 
ante-chambers of dukes and princes that he awaited “the end.” 

“He keeps asking for the son,” continued the junior. ‘“ He seems 
very impatient to see him.” 

“He has got on without seeing him for more than twenty years,” 
remarks Sir Junket. ‘ They have never met since the son’s marriage. 
The old fellow expected him to marry a title, and he married for love 
—a young person of much their own rank.” 

“Mr. Street began in a very small way, I suppose?” inquired the 
junior, who thought Sir Junket looked as if he wanted to tell 
the story. 

** He was a bargeman. But he was wonderfully clever, and plucky 
and industrious, and, above all, fortunate. He had the true trade 
instincts, always knowing what to buy and where to sell. And his 
larger investments were unprecedentedly lucky. He doubled his 
capital in five months over the American War. He is worth at least 
a million and a half now.” 

** And only one child!” 

Sir Junket shook his head. 

“To whom he has not spoken for nearly quarter of a century.” 

“‘ But he has sent for him now,” urged the junior. 

“Certainly. Oh, quite so; but he has not commanded the 
presence of a lawyer: there is no sign of his intending to revoke 
any unfavourable will, and it is known that there is something of 
the kind.” 

The two doctors sighed. They had a pleasant comfortable 
sympathy for the only son of the millionaire. 

The gentlemen had dined well, and found Mr. Street’s port 
undeniable. It was sleepy work, waiting and doing nothing. 
Presently they were both dozing. But the dying man could not 
sleep. With muttered peevish ejaculations of impatience he tossed 
and twisted in his bed, and listened for the sound of carriage wheels. 
He wanted to set right a great and cruel injustice. Would there 
be time? 

Again he suddenly raises himself, but with still greater cifficulty, 
D 2 
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on to his weak and quivering elbow, and peers out of the shadow of 
the bed to the ever-wakeful attendant. 

A slight sound makes the latter turn. In a moment she is by 
the bed. 

** Can I do anything for you, sir?” she asks, rearranging a pillow. 

But the old man frowns impatiently. Then a thought strikes him. 

‘* Open the door into the next room,” he says. 

The next room is his private study, where he was used to do his 
writing, where his writing bureau stood. He peers towards the 
opened door inquisitively. He sees that the room is not in darkness. 
The attendant has in fact been sleeping there for a night or two. 
How he would like to be there now alone for five, nay, for three minutes. 

Far, far away down some distant corridor a door bangs. 

“Go, go!” shouts the old man. “Go at once and stop that 
banging ; find out where it is, and stop it instantly.” 

The nurse looks half doubtful about leaving him, and makes a 
gesture as if to ring for someone else. 

“Go!” shrieks the old man. “If you wait it may bang again, 
and it will 47/7me. ‘Go, I tell you!” 

And so violent was he, so peremptory, that she went. 

It was not at all easy to find the door; she was gone five or six 
minutes. She had scarcely left the room before the dying man 
dragged himself, with incalculable difficulty and pain, from the soft 
and warm bed, and staggered towards the inner room. 

His legs quaked beneath him, his hands shook and quivered, his 
head swam, and he thought he would reel and tumble. But somehow 
he reached the goal of his desires—the splendid Louis XV. cabinet 
where his most private papers were locked up. He dragged a chair 
to it, and fumbled for the key that hung around his neck on a thin 
chain of old-fashioned gold work. As he fitted the key in the lock 
there came the crushing sound of the gravel beneath the wheels and 
horses’ feet. The carriage from the station had come. 

The two wills were easy to find, being in fact tied up together. 
One was nearly twenty-five years old; it had been executed after the 
death of his wife. In it everything that he possessed, without 
reserve, was left to his dear and only child, Marston Street. 

The other was two years more recent. In it all his property, real 
and personal, was bequeathed to the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt, in trust for twenty years after his own demise ; 
the money to be allowed during that time to increase by natural 
process of compound interest, at the end of which period it should, 
as thus augmented, be applied to the reduction of the National 
Debt. 

Externally the two wills were precisely alike. The old man’s eyes 
were blurred with the gathering gloom of death. He wished, standing 
on that silent threshold, to undo the mischief planned in the petty spite 
of health. Close at hand was the red heart of the pleasant flickering 
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fire. Very, very painfully he tottered towards it, almost falling more 
than once. But without accident he reached the hearthrug, and was 
able to clutch the mantel for support, with his quavering left hand. 
With the right he dropped into the throbbing flame the will, which, if 
undestroyed, would do so much and such hard injustice. Then he 
turned to regain his room and bed; it was slower work now, the 
flickering feeble lamp of life had been so roughly shaken that it must 
soon, soon burn out. 

Other steps, hurried and nervous, were hastening down the 
corridor. As the old man reached the door of communication 
between the two rooms, his son stood in that leading into the 
corridor. For the first time for three-and-twenty years they looked 
in one another’s faces. The son trembled at the near presence of 
the cold King Death, who peered so chilly over his father’s shoulder. 

For a moment the dying man leaned against the door jamb, 
steadying himself with his tremulous left hand; in his right he held 
out a folded document to his son. 

“T sent for you,” he stammers, “to—to give you this!” and 
staggering, he fell forward. 

They were his last words. Henceforth he must keep the great 
silence that is laid upon the lips of all who have been before us in the 
world, the wise who taught it and the fools who filled it with their bab- 
bling folly, the silence that soon or late comes to the kindly tongues 
who comfort, and the bitter wounding tongues that make us smart. 

They lifted the old man in their arms and laid him in his bed, 
and gently drew from the dead fingers the paper that they held. 

It was his will. In which all he possessed of real or personal 
property was devised to the Commissioners of the National Debt. 
He had burned the wrong one. How simple a thing is tragedy. 

The horses that had brought his son were not yet stabled before 
the Rider on the Pale Horse had taken him to ride with him out 
into the wild night ; out into the Unknown Waste that lies beyond 
our life. 


II. 


Ir was only too true that the whole of the late Jabez Street’s colossal 
fortune was lost to his natural heir. By the death of his father 
Marston Street was only the richer by a thousand pounds, which had 
belonged to his late mother. This she had herself left to her 
husband for his life, afterwards it was to go to her son. 

“* Well,” said Marston Street to his wife, “a thousand pounds is 
better than a poke in the eye with a sharp stick.” 

But the lady did not seem to think such an accident the necessary 
and only alternative. 

“Fifteen hundred thousand would have been even better,” she 
remarked, with some asperity. 
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“Yes. But then, you know, we never expected him to leave it 
to me!” 

“Not till he sent for you; but why should he have sent for you, 
if he did not mean to do the right thing by you?” 

“Perhaps he did. Perhaps he meant to destroy that will and 
make a new one. But he had not time.” 

*“* He was ill three weeks.” 

“Yes. But he was a very obstinate, proud man. It was only, as 
I think, at the last that he thought better of it; only that last day 
when he sent for me.” 

Mrs. Marston Street had her own opinion. She believed the old 
man had kept his spite to the last, and had deliberately sent for his 
only son to bring his ill-treatment of him to a climax by thus handing 
him the will that was to disinherit him. It was of a piece, she 
declared to herself, with his whole behaviour towards them, and 
people, she said, do not change their natures on their deathbeds. 

She did not reason amiss, but she was wrong. Her husband 
shrank from the plain and apparent explanation of his father’s action, 
and so doing he was right. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Marston Street was not also dis- 
inherited of the small legacy that his mother had left him. One 
afternoon he was coming home from his counting-house when he was 
overtaken by a gentleman he knew well—a cousin, in fact, of his 
wife’s. 

** Hulloa, Street! Awful business this!” 

** What business ?” 

“ Why, the Galwegian and Caledonian Bank.” 

“What's up with it?” 

“It has gone smash,” remarked Mr. Brand familiarly. “I have 
just left Harcourt Brown,” he continued ; “he’s all smiles, for he 
had shares in it and sold out six months ago.” 

“T’ve got ten shares in it,” observed Marston Street. “It’s a 
bore to lose a thousand pounds. But I only got it—a legacy from 
my mother—after my father’s death four months ago. So after all I 
shall not miss it much.” 

“IT remember Carry saying you had a thousand under your 
mother’s will,” said Mr. Brand, in a low tone; “but you do not 
mean to say it was invested in that bank?” 

“It was, though. It seemed a goodish thing, too.” 

“ And you never sold the shares ?” 

“Sold them? No. Why should I sell them? There was no 
suspicion of this smash up. You’re uncommon cautious after the 
event. And they were regular dividend payers.” 

Mr. Brand looked straight in front of him, then hailed a hansom. 
They got into it together. He kept peeping guiltily at his companion 
out of the corner of his eye. 
Presently the latter caught him. 
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“What /s the matter with you, Brand?” he exclaimed irritably. 
“As I said before, nobody exactly cares to lose a thousand pounds, 
but though my father did not leave me his fortune, I am not going to 
break over a thousand.” 

** Unfortunately,” thought the other, “that is precisely what you 
are going to do. That’s the tragedy!” But aloud he said nothing. 
He had not the moral courage. 

At the railway station the boys were crying the evening papers : 

“Scotch bank stopped payment, sir! Zvening ’Erald, sir! 
Galwegian and Caledonian Bank stopped payment, sir! Hunlimited 
Liability, sir!” 

“‘ What’s that they’re calling out ?” asked Marston, turning suddenly 
giddy. 

‘Unlimited liability, I think,” responded Brand, “ but perhaps it’s 
a mistake.” He found it very hard to say anything. He did not 
flatter himself that what he did say was very brilliant. His throat 
felt dry ; he wished himself, as he said, at Jericho. How populous a 
resort that little oriental city would become if everyone who wished 
himself there, or was wished there by his friends, could be there in 
reality! Unlimited Liability! What a simple thing to say; what a 
terrible thing to realise in the results it may imply. By those two 
little words together Marston Street found himself reduced from 
affluence to beggary. 


III. 


WHEN Sir Junket Paine discussed the fortunes of Jabez Street with 
Dr. Urban Bland he fell, like other great men before and since, into 
some errors concerning which I would like to set the reader right, as 
regards two of them at any rate. 

In saying that Jabez Street had been a bargeman he was a 
generation out, for the bargee was not Jabez, but his father, old 
Hiram Street, who was the first member of his family, as he was apt, 
at a later period of his life to boast, who had ever worn a collar. 

Still Sir Junket was right as to the beginnings of the millionaire 
having been very obscure. 

He was, however, again wrong in giving his colleague to understand 
that Mrs. Marston Street had also belonged to the bargee class. She 
was the pretty and almost penniless daughter of a Sussex parson of 
good family, and about as lacking in the qualities that make up a 
useful wife as she could have been. Fortunately her husband had 
already made some way in life at the time his father quarrelled with 
him for marrying her, and he had risen to partnership in a well-known 
house. He had since gone on making money, and had lately bought 
out the son of his late partner, who had no taste for business. 

Mrs. Marston Street took her husband’s ruin very hardly. It 
seemed as if she was impressed with the notion that he had done it 
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on purpose, and personally rather enjoyed the process. It was, she 
realised, a most terrible thing for her to be reduced, at her time of 
life, from affluence to beggary. (Not that Mrs. Street would ever 
have had the energy to beg for anything.) But she entirely failed to 
understand that it was quite as terrible for her husband, and not 
much more agreeable for her children. She wailed persistently, and 
if reproaches had had any market value, poor Marston might have 
started a wholesale business of the very largest description. 

That he felt he had been foolish in leaving that luckless thousand 
invested in a concern of unlimited liability did not make these 
upbraidings any easier to bear. If he had consulted his own conveni- 
ence, I think the unlucky gentleman would have quietly broken his 
heart and died; but he had always been a very unselfish fellow, and 
he determined to live and work as well as he could, and as long. 

If only Mrs. Marston would have taken up the notion of breaking 
her heart! But she contented herself with doing all in her power to 
break those of her family. 

About two things the world at once made up its mind. That it 
had been inexcusable of Marston Street to lose his fortune through 
neglecting to transfer an investment, and that Francis Jabez Marston 
Street, his eldest son, would certainly never do anything to restore 
the ruin. 

“He has never been taught anything except how to be a fine 
gentleman,” they declared. ‘‘ What has he learned at Eton, except 
to dress himself up tothe eyes? What has he learned at Cambridge, 
except to spend as much money on ridiculous fads and extravagances 
as would keep many of us for the whole year?” 

Some declared he was conceited, “though it seems almost 
impossible,” they charitably added. 

“Why, what on earth has he but his looks?” 

“Looks, indeed? I’d rather have a downright ugly chap than 
those sort of namby-pamby good looks.” 

It was generally agreed that the younger sons, having all along 
known they would be expected, as is the way with younger sons in 
England, to make their own way, would shake down into their fallen 
fortunes much better. 

One gentleman came forward and offered to take Hiram, who was 
nineteen, into his office at a small salary, an offer that was gladly and 
gratefully accepted. Another friend, who had a West Indian branch, 
gave Phil, who was a year younger, a berth out at St. Kitts. But no 
one had anything to offer which the young “swell” would be any 
good at. 

It need hardly be said that Marston himself had no difficulty in 
finding a billet ; but it was pathetic to see the elderly man, who had 
stood so high, starting again up the ladder of life from the lowest 
rung. Before the smash Francis Street had lived a good deal in 
rooms of his own, in one of the smartest parts of the town, for he 
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detested the suburban residence of his family : and when not actually 
in London liked to be out of it altogether, and was often abroad 
‘“‘ mooning round the picture galleries,” as his critics scoffingly said. 

Of course these rooms were at once given up. But they had been 
furnished partly by the fittings of Frank’s Cambridge quarters, and 
partly by furniture, pictures, china, etc., he had picked up since. He 
was five-and-twenty, and he had had an excellent allowance, had 
even saved a little each year out of it, a fact which would have much 
surprised his critics. Some people have the art of buying a great 
deal with their money. And those who only spend their money and 
never buy anything cannot understand it. 

When the crash came, Frank was at first very much of the opinion 
of his critics. What could he do? It was by no means lost on him 
that not one of all their friends had a word of encouragement for 
him, though his brothers were patted on the back all round. His 
mother had always failed to understand him, and was annoyed that 
he had none of the out-door sporting tastes of her own brothers. 

** You may buy a place, Marston,” she had often said, “ or the old 
man may relent and leave you Frampton Court after all ; but nothing 
will ever make a squire of Francis. He’s finnicky !” 

Poor Frank! It was well that his gentle meek little father was 
kind and tender to him. 

‘The lad’s no fool,” began Marston mildly. 

“Fool! Why should he be a fool? Goodness knows he takes 
after you enough in other ways,” snapped the lady. ‘ But he’s—I'll 
tell you what he is,” she concluded, as if it was quite a new suggestion 
—‘“‘he’s finnicky !” 

Perhaps her husband was not sufficiently instructed to know whether 
his eldest son was so or not, so he held his peace. 

“For my part I can’t stand a finnick!” declared the lady, rather 
pleased with her substantive. 

When they moved out of their handsome villa, it was, of course, 
Mrs. Street who decided where they should go and live, and then 
what house should be taken. 

There was just room in it, as it turned out, for the parents and 
their younger son (Phil had already sailed for St. Kitts). Marston 
ventured some remark as to Francis, which his wife snubbed 


instantly. 
“Francis never did care to reside at home when home was home 
indeed,” she observed loftily. ‘There is no need to provide room 


for him now, when ‘home’ is a mere exiguous shelter from the 
weather ! ” 

For my part I think Mrs. Marston wallowed in her reverses, like a 
pig in 2 puddle; she certainly never lost a chance of smacking, as it 
were, her lips over them. If she had to be a martyr, she liked to 
wear her crown over her bonnet, so to speak, while she could 
enjoy it. 
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“But, my dear,” murmured Marston, “the boy must live some- 
where !” 

** By all means, my love. And you may be sure he will reside in 
the best quarter. He always has!” 

**Don’t worry about me, dad,” said Frank, when his father, with a 
very red face, made him understand that there was no provision for 
his reception at Malabar Cottage. “To tell the truth, dad,” he 
continued, “it fits in better. 1 have a sort of notion of doing some- 
thing, but would much rather none of them knew anything about it 
till I see how it turns out. I don’t think I shall even tell you!” 

“Frank, my boy, I feel very much the breakdown of all your 
hopes.” 

“Dad, don’t talk nonsense! My hopes are only just beginning. 
I fancy you have forced me to make my fortune, which otherwise I 
might have not troubled about. After all, it’s in the family—making 
fortunes, I mean. You will see that I inherit the family taste. 
Should you be surprised to hear I intend to start shop-keeping ?” 

“ Shop-keeping ! ”- 

“Yes. I daresay you think I shall hate it. My tastes have not 
hitherto seemed commercial. But I shall like it. What is more, 
I shall succeed at it. I can’t run to a barge,” he added, with a 
laugh, “or I would try and build the family fortunes afresh from the 
start.” 

The allusion to the barge would have infuriated his mother, though 
she, of course, was not “ finnicky.” 

** His present Grace of Lulworth,” the young man went on, with a 
grin, “ used constantly to remind me, at Eton, during his first term, 
before he had the nonsense knocked out of him, of my bargee 
ancestor. I blacked his eye once, and I do not think he was a bit 
grateful to me for it. He was only called Algy Beaudesert then, for 
the late Duke was, as you know, only his uncle.” 

Marston Street smiled. He liked a quiet chat with his son, who, 
as we have seen, he believed not to be a fool. 

“But, my dear Frank, how are you going to stock a shop? It 
wants a lot of capital.” 

“* Ah, I suppose it might. All the same I am going to stock one. 
Will you come and have tea with me behind my counter the first 
Sunday?” 

“If you intend to keep your establishment open on Sundays, I 
presume you are going to be a tobacconist.” 

**No, I’m not; nor a stale fruiterer either. In fact, my shop will 
not be open to the public on Sunday, only to you. That will be my 
‘at home’ day. Mind you come.” 

“You have not told me the address yet.” 

“No. Do not be so dreadfully inquisitive, dad. I shall tell you 
in good time. But, mind, the information is for yourself only. I do 
not propose to tell the family.” 
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The father promised, and went his way, smiling quietly. He was 
thinking that, to his mind, Frank did not seem altogether “ finnicky.” 

‘I’m sure,” he told himself, “none of us have been pluckier about 
our ruin than Francis. It means to him the loss of every friend, of 
every hope and expectation of his life. And he has never once 
groaned or grumbled.” 


IV. 


Ir is probable that Marston Street hardly took his son literally when 
he stated his intention of keeping a shop, but it was, nevertheless, 
true that the young man did seriously propose a venture in that 
direction. 

“Poor dad!” the young man thought to himself, as he watched 
his father, from the window, slowly cross to the shady side of the 
street. “He feels it much worse than our mother, though he says so 
much less. It has broken him. He is very brave, but he has 
finished his life.” 

The young man turned back into the room with a lump rising in 
his throat, and a suspicious dimness about the eyes. Like thousands 
of us he was a much better fellow than people ever thought. Under- 
neath the rather artificial, fine-gentleman manner there was an honest 
wholesome heart, and plucky manly self-reliance. Only hitherto 
there had, he thought, been really no necessity to rely upon himself. 
Francis Street was the great-grandson of a bargeman, and he had 
blacked the ducal eye of his schoolfellow for thinking it necessary to 
remind him of the fact, but the young man was a gentleman, not in 
mere tastes and training only, but in every thought of his mind. 

There was something about his father that always touched him; a 
sort of appealing deprecation of criticism. His father having so 
nearly succeeded, had so utterly failed. And what, thought the son, 
is so wholly pathetic as failure ? 

Poor Marston Street had failed to secure his natural inheritance, 
he had lost it to secure, as he fancied, a wife worth all else that the 
world could offer. And how he had failed there! He had made a 
fortune, and had failed to keep it. 

And he was such a harmless creature! Gentle, sweet-tempered, 
without a rancorous thought for anyone. 

Francis glanced round his room; he had the rooms till the last 
day of June, so he had stayed on in them, for there would be no 
economy in moving out. But this was his last day inthem. And 
now he looked round on the beautiful and interesting things he 
had collected, with so great interest and pleasure, in such various 
places. 

‘Please, sir,” remarked the landlord of the rooms, who had once 
been a butler in his father’s service, throwing wide the door, “ Lord 
Hounslow wants to see you. I told him ‘ Not at ’ome,’ and he only 
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laughed. He said he saw you just now at the winder. He begs as 
you'll let him come up.” 

“Very well, Perkisett,” and the man went down much pleased. 
He had a feeling that it was almost profane to turn away the eldest 
son of a Marquess, and a Marquess who would certainly be made a 
Duke at the next change of ministry. 

Hitherto Frank had rigorously refused himself to everybody. 

“It will have to come,” he had told himself; “all that life will 
have to be dropped, and it will be easier to do it now than later. 
It’s all part of one thing now. Later on it would seem like a fresh 
misfortune.” 

He was rather touched by Lord Hounslow’s coming and persistence. 
They were only fairly good friends. But he had always thought the 
young man nice. 

Perkisett announced “The Hurl of ’Ounslow” with a rolling 
emphasis that suggested the deliberate tasting of port wine. 

Lord Hounslow made no mistakes. He came forward exactly as 
if nothing had happened since their last meeting. ‘There was no 
irritating air of compassionate patronage. Still he was perfectly 
direct. 

“Of course we’ve heard of your worry,” he said, sitting down 
leisurely, as if he meant to remain, and drawing out his cigarette-case. 
“It does seem outrageous—that Unlimited Liability business. I am 
not going to bother you about your plans; I expect it’s not easy to 
make up your mind all in a hurry about them. But my father asked 
me, if I should succeed in catching you, whether you would come 
and stay with us for a bit. Perkisett tells me he’s losing you.” 

‘Of course,” replied Frank. ‘ You see, I have really no income 
at all now. I happened to have saved a hundred or two out of my 
allowance.” 

“Saved !” cried the visitor. ‘In all my days you're the first chap 
I ever heard say that. And you always seemed pretty extravagant 
too,” he added, with a glance at the opulent surroundings. 

Frank laughed. 

‘Well, my father did give me a ripping screw. And, you see, I 
was always buying things. Half the fellows one knows only spend 
and never buy. So everyone thought me extravagant, when I really 
was saving up.” 

“Saving up!” ejaculated Lord Hounslow, with another glance at 
the china and pictures and furniture. 

“Certainly. I’ve got it all. It was bought with money that was 
my own and there is no claim, either legal or moral, against all this. 
It is really mine.” 

“Yes. Of course. But I fancy the dollars would be more to the 
point now.” 

“IT do not know. I knew what to buy, and what to give for what 
I did buy. I think these things are worth a heap more now than 
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when I bought them. I think I will tell you something that was to 
have been a dark and mysterious secret. I am going to keep a 
shop.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” exclaimed Lord Hounslow. “By the way, 
we've wandered from the point. My father wants you to come and 
stay with us. We are leaving town to-morrow, the rest of the season 
(it will only be a couple of weeks, they say) we shall stop at Hounslow, 
and my father will drive backwards and forwards. ‘The doctors 
don’t want him to stick in London any longer. Will you come 
with us? Father thinks, if you and he have a talk he may be of 
some use to you.” 

“It is very kind indeed of him to think of me; and of course I 
should enjoy it. But, my dear Hounslow, enjoyment is scarcely to 
be my object in life yet awhile. And I think I must just say ‘No’ 
straight.” 

“Ah, but this is not merely a pleasure-visit. If you talk things 
over with the governor, it may do some practical good. He thinks 
he might get you a private secretaryship.” 

Frank was more upset by this eager friendliness than he had been 
by all his misfortunes. He could scarcely command his voice to 
reply. But all the same he was firm. 

“ Hounslow,” he said, “I really do not know how to thank you 
for this friendliness, But I think my own idea is better. I have, as 
I told you, a hundred or two; but I have no zncome whatever. 
Secretaryships are so much sought after nowadays for the sake of the 
introduction to political life, or diplomatic life, and so on, that they 
are generally unpaid for some time. I have to make money.” 

“If my father decided to offer you his own secretaryship, he would 
know about your circumstances, and would, of course pay.” 

Frank shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “that would not do. It would be to suit me, not 
to suit himself, and I should hate it. Why pay for what you can 
easily get free?” 

‘Sometimes one gets a better article by paying for it.” 

“Yes. Often. But I do not know that I should be a good 
article. I do not feel at all sure that I should make a good private 
secretary. The list of things he is supposed to know, and do (in the 
*Caxtons,’ I think it is) always terrified me. No, I had better stick 
to my shop.” 

“Your shop?” 

“Yes. I told you I intended starting a shop, and I do. It was 
not a little joke. After all, it is only a Recrudescence of Family 
Tradition. As you are doubtless aware, my great-grandfather was a 
bargee.” 

Lord Hounslow laughed. 

“So I’ve heard. I remember you leathered Algy Beaudesert at 
Eton for saying so, though.” 
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“Certainly. It was horrid cheek his saying so. All the same it 
was true, only I think he said it was my grandfather. Well, I am 
going in for trade again. ‘That’s my line, I fancy. But navigation 
isn’t, so I am obliged to forsake the traditional line and strike out a 
new one.” 

“Of course you’re inventing,” observed the hope of the house of 
Mortlake. 

“No, I’m not. But my original idea was to keep it as dark as 
possible. That I already see was a mistake. A shop like mine 
wants advertising among the higher classes. So I tell you, ‘soliciting : 
the favour of your patronage and recommendation.’ ” i 

“* What sort of shop are you going in for, anyway?” ‘ 

** A curiosity shop.” 

“Ah! We now begin to smell daylight. Your stock-in-trade I 
see before me, is it not?” 

Frank laughed at his friend’s English, and admitted the correctness 
of his surmise. 

“IT wish,” cried Lord Hounslow, “you'd take a partner. I should 
wallow in it. You should interview all the old lady customers and I 
would interview—well—all the zew ones!” 

Frank laughed, but did not at once close with his friend’s offer. 

“*Lord Hounslow, Jokes & Co.’ would, of course, sound very 
well,” he admitted, “‘but at present ‘Jokes & Co.’ has no partner. 

I must make my business first, then develop it.” 
“Ts * Jokes & Co.’ the title of your firm?” ; 
Frank nodded. 

‘Sounds cheery anyway,” said Lord Hounslow. 

“Would you like to come and see the premises ?” 

“Ra-ther /” replied this painfully vernacular young man. “Get 
your chap to call a hansom.” 

“Hansom! Nonsense. If you come you'll have to come in a 
green ’bus.” 

“Forgive my saying,” laughed Lord Hounslow, “that Zime is 
Money. A sentiment all my own, and hot out of the oven. In j 
business Zime is Everything.” ; 

The window stood open. Outside was a small balcony. Lord 
Hounslow stepped out, and blew a silver whistie shrilly. Twenty 
seconds later a hansom was at the door. 
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** How did you find it ?” 
“ By accident,” replied Frank. ‘ Doesn’t it look promising ? ” 
“ De la premivre classe! Is it dear?” 
“No. And, you see, mine is much the bigger half.” a 
The shop was a double one. Half was used as a post-office ; but, 
as Mr. Street observed, his was the better half. 
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“T’ve got it for three months, with option then to take on for a 
year. At the back is a small parlour, but that the tenant keeps (I’m 
sub-tenant) viz., the old lady who has the post-office.” 

“ She doesn’t look so very old!” remarked Lord Hounslow. 

Street laughed. 

“Oh, the girl you saw downstairs! That’s her great-niece. Miss 
Priddy was not there. I expect she is playing shw¢-eye in the parlour 
we spoke of.” 

(“Charming game,” observed Lord Hounslow. “I play it 
splendidly myself.”) 

The latter remarks were not made in the shop, but upstairs, where 
Frank had two good rooms and a sort of scullery, or house-maid’s 
closet ; the rest of the house belonged to Miss Priddy, and a lodger. 

“In these upstair rooms, of course, I shall live,” Frank explained. 
* They will also be my warehouse, for, needless to say, the little shop 
won't hold a tithe of my things.” 

“ And when they’re a// sold? What then?” 

“T intend to buy as well as sell. I have my own ideas as to that. 
. . . I am always, as it is, getting offers of bric-a-brac, pictures, etc., 
that people want to sell to me. I shall get many more when I sell 
them.” 

“TI do wish,” murmured Lord Hounslow plaintively, ‘‘you’d take 
me as a partner—sleeping partner even. I’m unsurpassed in that 
line.” 

But Frank was obdurate. There must be no partner till there was 
a business to share. 

“ There’s one thing,” declared Lord Hounslow, “that I zxsis¢ on, 
so it’s no use your being pig-headed about this. All your things 
have to be moved from Jermyn Street here. Jm going to move 
them !” 

“You!” 

“Ves, me/” reiterated the ungrammatical young man. “My 
father has a lot of big covered waggons like carriers’ carts, wherein 
we send our produce to Covent Garden Market—for we too are 
shopkeepers, only we haven’t exactly got a shop, and we're in the 
greengrocery and dairy-produce line. To-morrow morning, after 
emptying themselves of the cabbages and things, these will call at 
Jermyn Street and bring all your stock here. I'll superintend.” 

And this the good-natured young man did, thereby saving Frank a 
very considerable expense. 

The shop was well stocked, and the rest of the things were taken 
upstairs to be brought down as required, and meanwhile to furnish 
Frank's living-rooms. 

Miss Priddy watched the arrival of the waggons with devouring 
interest, but she was not permitted to see the shop itself till all was 
arranged. Between the post-office and the shop Frank had had a 
screen erected, the lower half of wood, the upper of glass. But a 
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long curtain could be drawn across the latter, which was done now, 
and only when all the quaint and pretty things were in place did Frank 
allow them to be seen. 

By luncheon time all was in order, for they had been at work since 
six o’clock in the morning, so that Lord Hounslow said he had never 
sat up quite so late before! Then the two young men had luncheon 
upstairs, their meal consisting of a veal and ham pie and some fruit. 
But in the midst of it came an interruption. 


VI. 


THE interruption was a customer. 

They had bolted the shop-door on the inside when they went 
upstairs to lunch, but Miss Priddy, breathless with excitement, came 
up the private stairs to tell them “a grand lady in a carriage and 
pair wanted to get into the shop to buy a wawse.” 

“She might see for herself,” said Lord Hounslow, “that there’s 
really no room in the shop for a carriage and pair. I doubt if it 
would conveniently hold a four-wheeler. She must be an unreasonable 
female.” 

“ Female, indeed!” cried Miss Priddy, much scandalised. ‘ You 
should see her rings!” 

Miss Priddy had no notion that he was a lord. 

** Meanwhile,” said Frank, “ my first customer is waiting.” So he 
left Lord Hounslow and Miss Priddy to fight it out, and without 
delay went down to the shop. 

He bowed very respectfully as he admitted the lady and apologised 
for having kept her waiting. 

“* , . .» I only moved in this morning,” he explained, “ and the 
stock has not been arranged many minutes. I did not venture to 
hope for so early a customer.” 

“Perhaps I shall not be a customer,” said Miss Priddy’s female. 
* But I want to inquire about that bowl. I saw it through the glass- 
screen from the post-office. I had come to send a telegram.” 

Frank placed the bowl in her hands, and she turned it about with 
undisguised admiration. 

“Ts it very dear?” she inquired. 

“‘No, madam. At the price for which I would sell it to you it would 
not be dear. But the price is a high one. I ask thirty guineas for it.” 

The lady said nothing, but continued to twist the bowl about. 

‘IT saw a similar bowl, but not nearly so fine as this, in a Bond 
Street shop priced forty guineas last week,” observed Frank. 

“T bought it,” said the lady quietly. “It was, as you say, not 
nearly so fine as this. It has a crack all across the back too. Yet I 
am told it was a bargain. I will certainly give you thirty guineas for 
yours. I will take it with me, I have a carriage here.” 
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Frank began to wrap the bowl carefully in paper. The lady 
moved about. 

“‘ What price do you ask for this figure ?” she inquired, touching a 
beautiful Chelsea statuette of Shakespeare. 

“Tf I sold it without its companion, madam, the price would be 
sixty guineas. For the pair I would take one hundred pounds.” » 

“‘ They are very fine,” said the lady. ‘‘ Your things are very cheap. 
I will buy the two figures. But I have not enough to pay for all 
three in my pocket. I have enough to pay for the bowl; but you 
must put the figures aside for me. I will return for them after 
luncheon.” 

“Please take them, madam. Send me your cheque by post. I 
would rather you took them if you would not mind.” 

But the lady requested instead that the things might be sent to her 
later in the day. 

“T am Lady Salford.” And she handed him a card. “I live 
quite near.” 

This did not surprise Frank at all, for, rather slummy as his own 
street was, it lay, as often happens in London, cheek by jowl with 
one of the smartest squares in Belgravia. 

When his customer was gone Lord Hounslow came down, having 
been strictly forbidden to come into the shop before. 

“Did the female buy anything?” he inquired eagerly. 

“She bought a bowl and two figures for one hundred and thirty- 
one pounds ten shillings,” replied Frank. 

“Oh, my aunt!” cried Lord Hounslow. “Are you sure you 
don’t want a partner ?” 

They both laughed. 

“Nothing seems to be gone, either. Now, one would have missed 
that sideboard.” 

“ But it would not have fetched so much. All the same the things 
were cheap.” 

Frank told his friend about the bowl. “. . . the figures would 
fetch perhaps as much again in a season-sale at Christie’s,” he added. 

**T’ll step round to Salford House,” said Hounslow, “and explain 
that the price was really two hundred guineas.” 

Again they laughed. 

“All the same,” said Frank, “I did well enough, for I did not 
give sixty for the three. They were some of my bargains. Besides 
when I picked them up that sort of thing wasn’t so much sought after.” 

Lady Salford was a well-known figure in the world to both young 
men. She was not exactly a beauty, but she had the much rarer 
gift of charm, which some people say is nearly obsolete. Her story 
was a little romantic, for at twenty-four she was a widow as well as 
being one of the richest women in London. But that story, if it has 
to be told, shall be told separately. It would take up too much 
room here. 
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She was not Frank’s only customer on that first day of his shop- 
keeping, but she was his best. In the course of the afternoon 
nineteen persons came into the shop, of whom eleven made purchases. 
Three of the others came to look and handle, and declare that all 
the articles were very dear. One came in to ask if Frank would give 
a small subscription to the Royal Society for Preventing Cruelty to 
Flowers. One wanted to sell him some water-cress, and another to 
sell him some muffins (also, he guessed, they wanted to have a peep 
at the pretty things), one asked change of a sovereign, and one 
inquired the shortest way to Pimlico. 

The eleven purchasers chiefly made small purchases, but it was a 
very good day’s work for an opening, in such a business. 

Lord Hounslow went away for a couple of hours, but his curiosity 
was too great for him to keep away altogether, and about six he came 
back, full of eagerness to hear what business had been done. 

“You've sold nothing since!” he complained, with a disappointed 
glance round. 

“Sorry to disagree with you. I have sold thirty-two articles, 
including a big screen that you might have missed. I know you 
long to know what they fetched. Well, altogether, they fetched 
forty-one pounds five shillings. Not quite so good as one hundred 
and thirty-one pounds for three things. But it would not have been 
a bad day’s business even if I had not sold those three.” 

Lord Hounslow could scarcely tear himself away, but he was 
dining out, and from Frank’s shop to the “Haunt of the White 
Man,” as he called it, was some distance. 

“Old Gummy St. Roc,” he said, thus profanely alluding to a noble 
Marquess, “is marrying one of his daughters, and I will make him 
buy her a wedding present here. I know she goes in for these sort 
of things. Good night, Jokes & Co. If you won’t have me for a 
partner, have me as a /raved/er to take in custom.” 

Very soon after he had departed Frank’s shop-door opened, and an 
anxious-faced lady entered with a nervous, shamefaced glance around. 
She had a good expression, and her sad tired eyes were kindly and 
refined, but there was an unmistakable air about her of being ill to 
do in the world and troubled. Nevertheless she was undoubtedly a 
lady, and Frank felt sure that if misfortunes had overtaken her, they 
had not been deserved. 

He bowed with a grave and quiet respectfulness that seemed to 
put the poor lady rather more at her ease. 

From beneath her cloak she produced a little parcel, and he 
had no difficulty in guessing that she had come to sell and not 
to buy. 

“TI suppose,” she said, in a low shy voice, “that you buy as well 
as sell.” 

“Certainly,” he answered, with a little laugh. “I have been 
buying for a long time; I only began to sell to-day.” 
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His cheerful unaffected manner seemed to relieve the lady of much 
of her embarrassment. 

**T know it is a new shop,” she remarked. ‘I often come to the 
little post-office, and an hour ago I was there and saw that this shop 
had been opened. Miss Priddy told me that you seemed to have 
had a good deal of custom, considering, even already. So I went 
home and brought them to show you.” 

She began, as she spoke, to untie her parcel. 

“They are miniatures,” she continued, unfolding the paper, “and 
they are by Cosway.” 

Now Frank had very often been offered miniatures, and very often 
had been told that they were by Cosway, but he had very seldom 
had the refusal of any that were genuine. 

“Ah,” he said, courteously, “genuine Cosways are scarce and 
valuable.” 

“There are six. And they are all, as you see, in real old ivory 
frames, and the name of each is at the back.” 

The paper was now all unfolded, and the miniatures were lying on 
the Empire table that seemed the most convenient place for them. 
In Frank’s shop there was no counter. He picked them up one by 
one, and examined each carefully, but at the first glance his doubts 
vanished, and he was quite sure they were genuine. 

* And you really want to sell them?” he asked. 

“Yes. None of them are portraits of any family interest to me. 
But a member of my family was a collector. Of course I admire 
them. They are beautiful. But I would much rather have the 
money. Indeed I have no choice y 

She paused, with a faint flush on her pale tired face. 

“They are, I have no doubt at all, perfectly genuine,” observed 
Frank, not seeming to hear her last words or noticing her slight 
confusion ; “‘and they are very fine. Some quite genuine antique 
miniatures are not fine at all. These are exquisite, and they are in 
splendid state. The proper way to sell them would be in a season- 
sale at Christie’s.” 

*T should have to wait months for that. No, I cannot wait at 
all. I would rather sell them now and get a quarter, than wait and 
sell them after weeks’ and months’ delay.” 

“The truth is,” he explained, “I could not offer you even a quarter 
of what you might get at Christie’s. They might fetch as much as 
ninety guineas each there. I could certainly not offer you more than 
twenty guineas each.” 

“Would you give me that? Would you give me a hundred and 
twenty guineas for them ?” 

The pale flush deepened, and the tired eyes glistened eagerly. 

“Certainly I would give you that. But you know it is 


throwing them away. I could not advise you to sell them for so 
little.” 
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So little! I might have offered them half over London and not 
been offered nearly so much.” 

She pushed them towards him, as though joyfully willing to part 
with them. 

“Will you, could you—buy them to-day ?” she inquired with ill- 
dissembled suspense. 

“ Yes—if you really wish it. I must of course give you a cheque. 
I have not got the money in cash in the shop. But if you like to 
bring them again to-morrow I would pay you in notes and gold.” 

“Oh, no. The cheque would be best. I would rather finish it 
all up to-night.” 

Frank bowed and inquired as to whose order the cheque should 
be payable to: and was given the name of Margaret Dene, whether 
Miss or Mrs. he was not told and did not inquire. He withdrew to 
write the cheque and soon returned with it in his hand. 

“A hundred and twenty-six pounds. I think that is right.” 

“Oh, I had forgotten they were guineas. It is six pounds more 
than I expected.” 

**Tt is little enough,” he answered, smiling. 

The lady smiled too, and with a lighter step and much more 
cheerful air than at her entry, she bade Frank good night and left 
the shop. 


VIL. 


AFTER he had shut his shop and balanced his accounts, Frank had 
some supper, a very frugal one; and after that he went out for a 
walk, with the parcel for Lady Salford in his hand. 

Half an hour later he bent his steps towards Salford House. He 
knew it very well, for a year ago it had been let furnished for a few 
months to some great friends of his. He rang the bell and the big 
doors were promptly opened by the hall porter. 

“Oh, are you the young man from Jokes & Co, ?” he demanded, 
surveying Frank rather critically. 

Frank admitted that he was. 

“Well then, her ladyship’s instructions was as she should see 
you personally.” 

The young man from Jokes & Co. did not inquire whether it 
was Lady Salford’s ordinary custom to see people impersonally ; but 
he obeyed the rather imperious gesture by which the hall porter had 
signified that he was to walk in. 

A footman received him, as it were, from the hands of the hall 
porter, who promptly went back to his hooded wicker-chair, like a 
dog into its kennel, and the footman led him up the wide, red 
staircase that he knew so well, to a small ante-room in which he had 
sometimes waited before. 

The whole thing amused Frank hugely. He was not at a!] depressed 
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by the memory of his former gentility, and the contrast of his present 
mean estate. On the contrary he was rather elated. It was the 
first day of his life on which he had changed spending money into 
earning it. 

“Please take a seat. Her ladyship has not come up from 
dinner yet.” 

Frank obeyed. It was the first time in his life a footman had 
addressed him without saying “Sir.” It sounded a little odd, that 
was all. There was nothing insolent or uncourteous in the man’s 
manner. He was much too good a servant. 

As he left the room Frank fancied he caught him “ taking stock” 
of the young man from Jokes & Co. But that might easily be 
fancy, or the footman might merely be a little curious as to the 
contents of the parcel. 

Presently the door was thrown open by another footman and Lady 
Salford entered. 

“The young man from Jokes & Co., my lady,” the lackey 
announced. 

She smiled a little as she came forward, and the door closed 
behind her. 

“T think you ave Jokes & Co.,” she said. 

She looked far more beautiful in her evening dress of black and 
lilac ; and Jokes & Co. admitted instantly to himself that she was 
the most lovely person he had ever seen. And yet she was not 
supposed to be at all a beauty. She was generally called the triumph 
of grace over feature. 

“I have no messengers at present,” he replied, “ my business is in 
its infancy—it was born in fact to-day. We shall have, of course, to 
get a messenger. At present, I must be my own. I have brought 
the china.” 

“The reason I asked you to bring them,” the lady explained, 
“was that I would like to ask your opinion as to the genuine- 
ness of a Plymouth group that has been sent me on approval. 
It is unmarked, as Plymouth so often is, but I think it is 
genuine.” 

She opened an inner door, and led the way into a much larger 
room. 

Jokes & Co. glanced round. He had known the room very well, 
The furniture was mostly familiar, though a few bits of special interest 
had been added ; but the china, photographs, etc., were not those 
he had been used to see here. 

“Ah, how stupid of me! I forgot to bring it down from my 
boudoir. I was rather late and dressed in a hurry. I will ring and 
send for it.” 

Before the lady had finished speaking, the young man had hastened 
to save her the trouble and had rung the bell for her. 

Now, he had scarcely done so before he perceived that he had 
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made a mistake. For the bell, as he had remembered, was in an 
unusual position behind the portitre that draped the door. 

As his eyes met Lady Salford’s he could see that the little episode 
was not lost upon her. ; 

** How clever of you,” she remarked with a little laugh, “to know me 
by instinct that the bell was behind that curtain.” 

**T am not really very clever, I am afraid,” he replied. ia 

She was, he knew, still watching him. He stood, not far inside tia 
the door, in such a position as he imagined a man of his supposed 4 
class would adopt. 

“TI wonder,” the lady said aloud, “if you were ever in this room % 
before.” es 

“Yes, madam.” The young man from Jokes & Co. answered 
frankly. ‘Yours is not the first piece of china I have been asked to 
give my opinion of in this room.” ' 

The lady seemed a little puzzled, perhaps a little disappointed. It was 

* quite true that Frank had been asked in that very place to pronounce 
upon a bit of china. And she saw that he spoke the plain truth. 
But her next remark was to the footman who answered the bell, and 
whom she sent to her maid for the box containing the Plymouth group. 

While he was absent about his errand, a rather awkward pause ; 
occurred. og 

To see the young man standing there doing nothing, “at attention” 
as it were, embarrassed her somehow, though it scarcely seemed to 
embarrass him. And yet how could they sit down and wait together, 
talking as they would have done, had he been what he seemed and 
not what he chose to wish to seem. 

The footman seemed very long. 

**Do sit down,” she was beginning, when a better idea struck her. 

“These Chelsea figures,” she said, ‘‘are neither so large nor so 
fine as those I got to-day ; but they cost very much more.” 

Her allusion to them was evidently an invitation to examine them ; 
he moved forward and did so. But not as he would have examined 
a piece of china in that room twelve months ago. He studiously 
affected a professional air, and he kept as far from her as possible. 

**No, madam,” he observed, with a dry manner that was absurdly 
unlike his own, “they are not so good—not nearly so good as the a 
Milton or Shakespeare you purchased from us.” 

The “us” struck her ear. 

“* Have you a partner?” she inquired half carelessly, but watching 
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him all the same. “I thought I caught a glimpse of another—er : ] 
—gentleman in the inner room.” : y 
“At present, madam,” replied the young man in his dry deferential U 
voice, “I represent the firm.” 
He did not tell her much. ‘ tl 
“The gentleman that I thought might be your partner seemed so Ww 


very like a gentleman I have often met.” 
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“‘Indeed, madam ?” 

“Yes. Young Lord Hounslow.” 

“ Indeed, madam ?” 

“Yes. If you had ever seen Lord Hounslow, you would be as 
much struck by the likeness as I was.” She watched him curiously 
as she said this. 

“ Likenesses, madam ”—at this point the footman returned—“ are 
very interesting.” 

Lady Salford felt herself baffied. But she had other arrows in her 
quiver. 

The footman opened the box and drew forth the costly piece of 
bric-a-brac in its multitudinous wrappings of silver paper. Having 
unfolded these with as much awe and as little enjoyment, as if he 
had been undressing an important baby, he left the room. 

“ And now,” inquired the lady, “ what do you think of it?” 

*T could tell, I think, with my eyes shut, that this is true 
Plymouth. There is no other paste at all like it.” 

Lady Salford watched his long, pointed fingers as they seemed to 
caress the white china. 

** You say the question of likeness is very interesting,” she observed, 
“What do you think of cheirology? Do you think one’s hands 
really tell much?” 

“No,” he replied, with a light laugh, and forgetting his “‘ Madam,” 
“for if cheirology were true, I ought to be a Duke at least: and my 
grandfather was the son of a bargeman !” 

** Nowadays,” remarked Lady Salford, “ one meets plenty of people 
in society who never had a great-grandfather of any sort! And 
besides one has eight great-grandparents—perhaps yours weren’t all 
bargemen.” 

“Four may have been barge-women,” Frank was beginning; but 
it struck him that the conversation was no longer professional. He 
swallowed his remark and coughed it down sepulchrally, in a way 
that really was quite professional—as though he had come to “ request 
a small payment on account.” 

“It is certainly Plymouth,” he declared, setting the group down 
upon the flat top of the piano, at which he had often sung. ‘‘ May 
I, madam, hope that you will continue your custom and patronage?” 

Lady Salford looked somewhat surprised, and perhaps a little 
annoyed. She had not intimated that the interview was at an end. 

“T have to-day acquired some very splendid miniatures,” continued 
Jokes & Co., with its hand upon the door-handle. ‘They are worth 
your inspection, madam, if you wished they should be put aside 
until you had seen them.” 

The lady at once expressed her intention of inspecting them on 
the following day, and begged they might be put aside, and Jokes & Co. 
withdrew. 
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VIII. 


DuRinc the course of the next day Jokes & Co. did a very fair 
business, though the purchases did not amount to anything like what 
they had reached on the opening day. A very large Chesterfield 
sofa, covered with a beautiful silk tapestry, was sold, and for a couple 
of pounds more than it had cost, the purchaser being an old 
gentleman, who made a speciality of Italian art fabrics. 

“T bought that tapestry at Siena,” Frank explained to Lord 
Hounslow, who had looked in to see how things were going. “It 
was filthy then, but I spotted it at once.” 

“It would have been more to the point to get the previous spots 
removed,” suggested this jocular young man. 

““T did that afterwards. I am delighted to have sold that sofa; it 
took up such a dreadful lot of room, and it was such a temptation to 
customers to sit down. It would soon have wanted cleaning again if 
it had not gone off.” 

But most of the things sold that day were small and cheap ; never- 
theless when closing time arrived the firm was well satisfied. 

“Old Gummy St. Roc is coming down here to-morrow,” Lord 
Hounslow announced. “ He is quite keen about buying Lady Olivia 
a Virtu-ous present here. I invented that joke while he was talking 
to me, and I practised it on him first. I said: ‘Cousin Plantagenet, 
Olivia is such a piece of Virtue that you ought to go to Jokes & Co., 
and buy her one for a wedding-present.” The pleasantry can be 
varied by turning it that way. He asked who Jokes & Co. was, and 
I said they were the people to whom everybody was now going to get 
art bargains. Mind you ask him twice what you intend to take; he 
doesn’t care for anything unless he bargains for it. He would rather 
give one and ninepence for something marked two and six, than pay 
eighteenpence for exactly the same thing if that was the price asked 
for it. And he would fancy he had cleared ninepence.” 

Having given this advice as to the treatment of his eccentric old 
cousin, Lord Hounslow lit another cigarette and sauntered off, not 
however, before promising that one of his father’s waggons should 
call early the next morning for the sofa, to remove it to the house of 
its purchaser. 

In the afternoon a short note came by post from Lady Salford. 
It was addressed to the firm in the third person, and apologised for 
being unable to call at present and inspect the Cosway miniatures. 
Lady Salford had been called out of London by the illness of a 
relative, but she hoped to be able to return in a few days, and wouid 
then look forward to seeing the miniatures. As it turned out, she 
did not return for a fortnight. 

Meanwhile many other articles had been brought to the shop by 
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persons anxious to dispose of them. Some were of no use, and some 
were valued absurdly high by their possessors, especially when the 
latter happened to be entirely ignorant of the subject. But a fair 
proportion were good enough to purchase, and their owners were 
sensible enough to bear in mind that a dealer buys to sell again at a 
profit, and that, though he may ultimately realise a very good one, he 
may not be able to sell the article at all for years, so that it is so 
much absolutely dead capital. 

As a rule Jokes & Co. found that the vendors of art objects were 
only too anxious to part with them, very much more anxious than 
the firm was to purchase them, and there was no need for any 
bargaining at all. In fact, Jokes & Co. would not bargain over their 
purchases. 

“What price do you ask?” the firm would say. If the price 
named was such as to suggest a reasonable likelihood of profit, it 
would be given at once. If not, Jokes & Co. never offered a smaller 
price. They simply declined the article altogether. 

A great many of the customers bought nothing but prints, and 
some of them would look through a whole portfolio and only buy a 
sixpenny print, or perhaps buy nothing at all. It must not be 
supposed that Jokes & Co. were always selling articles whose price 
was counted by guineas. 

One day a very smart landau stopped outside, and a resplendent 
footman helped a very resplendent lady to descend. From the ducal 
coronet on the panel, and the large single letter under it, the firm of 
Jokes & Co. had no difficulty in arriving at the identity of the lady. 
The Duke of Fulham is the only duke whose title begins with F, and 
as there is no dowager alive this must be the reigning Duchess. Her 
accent soon clinched the matter for it was unmistakable New 
England. 

“IT want to look at that round print of John, Earl of Lambeth,” 
she announced, with a brief stare of surprise at the shopman, “the 
one in the gold olive-leaf frame in the window.” 

She need not have informed Jokes & Co. of the identity of the 
portrait, but the firm did not say so. 

The print was taken down and placed in the great lady’s hands. 

“He was our great-grandfather,” she remarked, in a slightly loud 
voice, and speaking almost as though she also belonged to a firm. 
*“‘ Lambeth is the second title in our family.” 

Jokes & Co. bowed with solemn respect. In the family of 
McSlay there had been as yet no first title, as the firm was amusedly 
aware. 

“Tt is a very fine print apart from any family associations,” the 
young man observed gravely. “It is also very scarce, for the plate 
was accidentally destroyed when only a few impressions had been 
pulled off. It is after Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘The original is at 
Fulham Court.” 
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““T guess I know that,” retorts the lady. ‘I’m the Duchess.” 

She stared at the portrait with her pretty head on one side. 

**My husband has a birthday week after next,” she announced. 
“Tt would be just lovely for one of my presents. What’s the ruin 
of it?” 

“It is ten guineas. But I have a Cosway miniature of the Farl’s 
wife—Lady Agneta Bohun, the beautiful Countess of Lambeth. 
Would your Grace care to see it?” 

She certainly would, and in spite of its very high price she bought 
it. Both print and miniature went away in her carriage, and next 
morning a cheque arrived for a hundred and ten guineas. 

When Jokes & Co. had bought the miniatures they had been paid 
for by cheque, and now the firm made it its business to ascertain 
through what bank the draft had been cleared. As he expected 
Frank found that the cheque had been cleared through a bank in the 
neighbourhood, to which he addressed the following letter for 
the lady: 


** MapAM,—We recently purchased from you, for the sum of twenty 
guineas each, six miniatures by Cosway, one of which we have now 
sold for one hundred guineas. We have pleasure in now enclosing a 
cheque for sixty guineas. Our own profit has been quite satisfactory, 
considering the quick turnover, and we remain, madam, 

* Your obedient servants, 
“Jokes & Co., 
*0.p. F. S.” 

The firm did not mention this transaction to Lord Hounslow or 
anyone else. But its commercial conscience pricked it. 

“It’s not business; no, it’s zo¢ business!” the original partner 
admitted to himself as he wrote the cheque. ‘“ Perhaps I may never 
sell the other five at all. No, it isn’t business, and there’s no use 
pretending it is. And ‘business first,’ but ‘ pleasure after’; it’s 
pleasure after.” ; 


IX. 


Har an hour after Jokes & Co. had stepped in next door to post 
that unbusiness-like letter, the postman delivered one to the firm 
informing it of the return to town of Viscountess Salford, and request- 
ing that the Cosway miniatures might be submitted to her. ‘‘ Lady 
Salford,” said the note, “will be at home and disengaged to-night 
at 8.45; and if the miniatures could be sent then it would give her 
great pleasure to see them. Perhaps the representative of the firm 
whom she already knows would bring them.” 

One soon gets used to a new state of life; and Frank did not now 
feel it particularly odd to be a shopkeeper. As he was a tradesman, 
he was glad that it seemed likely that he should be a successful one, 
that was all. 
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Lady Salford received him in the same room as before, and he was 
conscious that she still scrutinized him in the same watchful manner ; 
but he found it much easier, already, to act his simple part, and 
appear impervious to her conjectures. 

The lady was an instant victim to the miniatures. They were the 
most beautiful she had ever seen, and several of them were of family 
interest. 

“TI will keep them all,” she said quietly. ‘I wonder you can bear 
to part with them.” 

“7 only bought them,” he answered, “to sell again—at a profit. 
That is our trade.” He paused a moment and then reminded the 
lady that she had not inquired the price. 

“No, I forgot. Well, what is it?” 

“Five hundred guineas,” he replied. “It is a good deal 
of money.” 

“Yes, it is. But I should rather have the miniatures than 
the money. Are there not six of them? I thought you mentioned 
six?” 

He explained that one of them had already been purchased by the 
Duchess of Fulham. 

She sat down at an open bureau—of tortoise-shell inlaid with jasper 
and ivory and cornelian—and wrote the cheque. 

“ To the order of the firm, I suppose?” she said. 

“Yes, madam, if you please.” 

Her back was turned to him, but by her side was a small mirror, 
and, framed in its silver round, was the charming portrait of 
herself. The firm of Jokes & Co. sighed a little, catching sight 
of it, and wondered which of the miniatures was equal to it. On 
the bent face was a sort of smile—or so it seemed to the firm of 
Jokes & Co. 

The young man drew still further back, and seemed to wrap 
himself closer than before in his quiet disguise of chill respect. 

When the lady had blotted the cheque she stood up and turned to 
face him. 

“When are you going to take a partner?” she inquired. 

“Our business, madam, is not yet large enough to justify the firm 
in extending itself,” he answered. 

“I know someone who wants to join it,” she said. 

Though she watched his face so carefully he betrayed nothing. 

He is quite sound financially,” she continued, still 
watching. 

Jokes & Co. bowed again. 

“Anyone, madam, who obtains your recommendation is fortunate.” 

“The young man whom I allude to—who would like to join you 
in business,” continued Lady Salford, “is called Lord Hounslow ; 
his father, Lord Mortlake, is a very rich man,” 

Jokes & Co. bowed. 
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“You know Lord Hounslow, perhaps?” continued the lady, with 
the same watchful carelessness of manner. 

“The name is quite familiar to me, madam,” admitted the young 
man. 

At that moment their eyes met, and the lady’s were full of laughter. 

“ He is dining here to-night,” she went on: “I thought he would 
be company for my younger sister, whom I brought back to London 
with me——” 

The lady’s blue-grey eyes were still laughing, but her voice was 
quite steady and innocent. As for Jokes & Co., that firm was 
beginning to look distinctly annoyed. The expression of its face 
demanded of the universe what possible concern it could be of his 
what dinner-guests Lady Salford might invite. 

“* Besides,” added that lady calmly, “I know that Lord Hounslow 
would be so glad to meet you.” 

A sudden flush swept acrcss Frank’s expressive face ; his manner 
grew ten degrees icier than before. He gave no other sign of having 
heard the lady’s last words, and with a stiffly respectful salutation, he 
turned to take his leave. 

“If, madam, I can be of no further service to you, I will encroach 
no further on your goodness,” he began, but Lady Salford laughed 
gently. 

“Oh, but you can!” she declared easily. ‘“ You can help me to 
amuse Lord Hounslow.” 

Her eyes travelled behind the firm of Jokes & Co., who turned 
involuntarily to follow them. Framed in the wide doorway leading 
to the saloon stood Lord Hounslow and a lady younger than Lady 
Salford, but singularly like her. 

The doorway was an arch which could be filled by a rolling double 
door, sliding into the wall at either side ; a heavy velvet curtain also 
draped the opening, and this Lord Hounslow was now holding 
aside. 

The red flush deepened on Frank’s face, and all three saw that he 
was annoyed. 

“Now, my dear young man,” begged Lord Hounslow persuasively, 
‘do not look so savage. It is fortunate that the Evil Eye is not a 
British Institution or I should shiver in my shoes.” 

“*T am afraid,” said the gentle voice of Lady Salford, “ you accuse 
your friend of playing you false and not keeping your secret.” 

“I did my best,” protested Lord Hounslow meekly. “It was 
not my fault if Jokes & Co. looked suspiciously like a gentleman.” 

Lady Salford’s sister laughed. She had been considering the firm 
with obvious and undisguised interest. 

“TI should not have been deceived for an instant!” she declared 
in a subdued aside to the company in general. 

“It is very tiresome !” ejaculated Jokes & Co., as if it meant it. 
“ What is?” inquired the company. 
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“Being found out,” explained the firm, with a short laugh of 
considerable irritation. 

“Found out!” cried Lord Hounslow. ‘“ Did-ums think we 
should serenely pass for a Jew curio-dealer ? ” 

“T said nothing about passing for a Jew,” protested Jokes & Co. 

“Why, you were bound to be spotted by the very first customer 
who entered the shop!” declared Lord Hounslow. 

‘“*T was the first customer,” remarked Lady Salford mildly, but 
with complacence. “I certainly spotted!” 

“For my part,” declared Lady Salford’s sister, “I object to all 
the laugh being turned against the eminent firm of Jokes & Co. It 
is not justified by the facts. Mr. Street-——” 

“ Margaret !” cried Lady Salford. 

“Miss Dene!” shouted Lord Hounslow. 

“You're not going to turn the tables against us ?” expostulated her 
sister. 

** Aren’t I though!” laughed Miss Dene, with a fine indifference 
to grammatical restrictions. ‘ Mr. Street,” she continued, turning to 
our hero, “I am rather hurt by your failure to recognise me again. 
I did think I had made a deeper impression.” 

The firm bent all its attention on the lady, with some glimmering 
of a suspicion that the voice was somehow familiar. 

** Don’t you remember writing to me?” she demanded. ‘“ Don’t 
you even recall the little fact of having bought six Cosway miniatures 
of me?” 

“Were you the distressed Miss Margaret Dene ?” inquired Frank, 
with a dawning and rather grim amusement. 

“T was—I was! But remember it was not my scheme; it was 
Annette and Lord Hounslow who invented the shameless plot. 
And it was Annette’s miniatures I sold to you, and of which you 
have sold one to the Duchess of Fulham. Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

All four burst out together into peals of laughter. 

And thus it was that the great intimacy began between Lady 
Salford and her sister, and Mr. Street and his friend Lord Hounslow 
which ended, as may be told elsewhere, in a certain ‘ Double 
Wedding in High Life.” 





WURZBURG: PAST AND PRESENT. 
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“7 ISSINGEN 

passed out of 
sight but not out of 
mind. 

As the train went 
on we sat ruminat- 
ing, paying little 
attention to the 
scenery, which 
after all was not 
very remarkable. 
We wondered how 
it had fared with 
Miss W. and Miss 
H. when they 
turned away from 
the station and 
went back into 
Kissingen’s old 
familiar haunts. 
Whether the streets 
looked as empty to 
them as they had 
looked to us after 
Miss Sutherland had disappeared in the train round the bend, and 
Miss O’Grady’s GHOSTLAND signal had gone with it, and closed the 
chapter. 

We wondered where that afternoon they would take their coffee, 
and how they would fare now there was no masculine spirit to take 
the lead and insist upon the addition of a due proportion of cognac to 
raise the nervous tone and correct the depressing influence of the 
baths—champagne though they were. 

We dwelt upon our past experiences: the studies of strange 
natures we had come across. 

The motley crowd in the Kurgarten passed before us as images in 
a magic lantern: the few we have mentioned, the many we have 
passed over in silence. We had noticed them all: how many, we 
wondered had returned the compliment? Few probably, since our 
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ambition was to make ourselves as inconspicuous as possible and 
pass through our days as quietly as might be permitted. 

Prominent amongst the dream-people was the tall, gaunt woman in 
black, with the shawl over her head, wandering about the crowd as 
though she had no part or lot in it and was the ghostly inhabitant 
of another world. What paths was she now treading—she and 
her strange, diaphanous companion, husband or brother, who, like 
another ghost, silent and sad, had suddenly appeared upon the scene? 
They were an unsolved mystery, and no one was ever able to tell us 
anything about them. 

In strong contrast with them stood out the little literary Fraulein, 
her black garments relieved by that abundance of dead-gold hair 
which the sun would sometimes light up to a sort of burnished 
splendour. Was she taking her last farewell of the river, sitting in 
solitary state in the prow of the little steamer, revelling for the last 
time in the scent and blossoms of the wild roses, the flash of the 
kingfisher’s wing as he took his rapid flight up the stream ; listening 
to the whispering of the reeds and rushes, and in her imagination 
clothing them with words and a drama? 

Conspicuous in that Kurgarten crowd was the calm, serene face of 
Dr. Diruf, holding his open-air court, composedly hearing his patients, 
and administering consolation to each in turn. 

And there also stood out one with pale face, and large dark eyes 
of extreme softness, and a smile rarely seen, but of great sweetness ; a 
figure moving with all the dignity of Court life as it was in the earlier 
years of the century—the face and figure of her Excellency, for whom 
we had contracted a friendly regard and esteem, which seemed to be 
mutual, and whom, it grieved us to think, we should in all probability 
see no more. She, possibly, would never again visit Kissingen ; we 
had no present intention of paying our respects to Russia. 

At this moment her Excellency was whirling northwards in the 
train; we were journeying southwards: the greatest power of the 
19th century, or of any century, rapidly placing a hopeless interval 
between us. 

We wondered how Miss W. and Miss H. would fare at the Hotel 
de Russie after our departure. Whether the menu would improve, 
or that everlasting /rish Stew continue to give them nightmare. las, 
nothing improved ; it was quite the other way ; and dissatisfaction 
ran rife, 

We thought of the I'riulein who played the harp, wondering 
whether she was really and truly ver/odt, or was returning heart-whole 
and fancy free to her old home at the end of the season. And we 
thought of the almost diaphanous conductor and his occasional 
Strains of sweet music, evidently discoursing at such times to his 
lady-love, in the language he best knew and understood. And we 
remembered with a sort of freezing of the vital forces his forty 
pounds a year, with which he was to set up housekeeping, and keep 
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the wolf from the door and Love from flying out of the window. 
For after all it is not everyone who is gifted with the financial con- 
juring of Goldsmith’s village clergyman : for it was Goldsmith’s parson 
and not the Man of Ross, as we quoted last month by a slip of the 
pen, of whom it was written : 


*“ A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich on £40 a year.” 


The fortune of Kyrle, the famous Man of Ross was less restricted. 
and his sphere of usefulness correspondingly wider, for Pope writes of 
him as follows : 


“ Of debt and taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man possessed five hundred pounds a year.’ 


And £500 in those days meant a larger sum than it does in 
these. £40 must many and many a time have seemed like riches to 
poor, simple, improvident Goldsmith—a genius with the pen in his 
hand and a fool without it: a man “who never wrote a foolish thing 
and never said a wise one ”—to reverse Rochester’s words. 

So musing, we presently found we had reached our destination. As 
the train slowly ran into the station and the men called out “ Wiirzburg, 
Wiirzburg!” our reverie was rudely awakened, and the Kissingen 
crowd faded into thin air. Having registered our luggage—“s gros 
bagages, as the French call it—to Heidelberg, we had no other incum- 
brances to think about than ourselves. ‘This is one of the merits of 
the foreign system of travelling. They do excel us in a few things if 
they are behindhand in most. But we are not improving in England, 
whilst in Germany it is the other way. Take our present system of 
taxation for instance. At the mercy of County Councils and with 
Chancellors of the Exchequer who take the tax off Tobacco, which 
helps no one, and put it on to Income, which lays a severe burden 
upon all the vesfectadb/es of the country, England will presently become 
a land specially and only adapted to American millionaires and South 
African diamond merchants, on the one hand, and the privileged 
working man, who gets everything for nothing, and the privileged idle 
vagabond who gets everything he wishes for out of a compassionate 
community, on the other. 

But we have arrived at Wiirzburg, and having only a few hours to 
devote to the old town must not waste our time. 

“ Wiirzburg—my own town,” said Dr. Diruf, lingering lovingly 
over each letter of the word. “It is a most interesting town, both 
historically and from its position and its old houses. Its palace is 
one of the finest in the world: the fortress of Marienberg rises 
majestically above the calm flowing waters of the Main; there is 
an air of peace and repose in all its streets. There I spend my 
winters, reflecting on the days when I wasa boy, and on the shortness 
of human life: to-day flourishing as a green bay-tree, to-morrow cut 
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down like the grass. I am glad you are going to see Wiirzburg. 
Give it my best affections. Would that I could accompany you as 
your guide, philosopher and friend.” 

To this Wiirzburg, so beloved by the most lovable of men, we had 
now come, and as we stood outside the station, a man with the most 
ramshackle fly we had ever seen, and a most dilapidated-looking 
horse, begged us to hire him. 

It almost seemed like throwing away a chance of one’s life; the 
whole concern looked as though in less than half an hour it must 
come to total collapse, and we have to be extricated from the 
ruins, all our members disjointed. But it was Hobson’s choice ; 














ON THE MAIN, 


the man and his fly having the sole monopoly were masters of the 
situation. 

“Fear nothing, mein Herr,” said he, as we looked critically at the 
Noah’s Ark. “Fear nothing. ‘The horse has been going for twenty 
years, and has another ten good years of work in him. As for the 
carriage, it was thoroughly overhauled at the beginning of the Spring 
and is as good as new. It is a thoroughly well-seasoned droschke. 
Where shall I have the honour of driving the Herrschaften ?” 

Of course we had to take it. To perform a tour of inspection on 
foot would have brought one into a state of exhaustion than which 
nothing more quickly produces a suicidal frame of mind. 
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And to do the man justice, the result was better than one could 
have expected. The horse, under the constant delusion that it was 
homeward bound, kept up a valiant trot with now and then a sudden 
access of dementia which needed the restraint of a strong hand and 
a tight curb: whilst the padding of the Noah’s Ark had absolutely 
worn itself into a state of comparative comfort. Like the knight of 
old, ‘‘ we laughed and we rode away.” 

The driver was told to show us everything that was worth seeing ; 
and the wonderful manner in which he avoided all the short cuts 
and straight roads and described an endless number of circles, 
reflected the greatest credit upon his mathematical propensities. 
He had evidently mistaken his vocation in life, and was a genius 
wasted. 

So here we were in the midst of Dr. Diruf’s beloved town: and it 
is, as he said, one of the oldest and most interesting towns in 
Germany. But this has to be discovered, partly by historical record, 
partly by exploration. At a first glance, it is anything but ancient, 
anything but interesting, An ugly, commonplace railway station, 
looking on to a very ordinary square, planted with trees, and adorned 
with statues that are more or less a nightmare; furnished with 
benches where nursemaids congregate with their wretched little 
charges, ever made to be the torment of their grown-up elders and 
betters. 

To all this we close our eyes, and we think of the past history 
with its halo of romance, its historical importance. 

Wiirzburg was formerly the capital of an ecclesiastical principality, 
to which fact it owes its numerous old churches: few of which, how- 
ever, are now worth visiting. This is too often the case all over 
Germany, which is certainly not the land of architectural splendours. 
That honour is reserved, almost exclusively, to England, France, and 
Spain. 

Wiirzburg is the fourth largest town in Bavaria, and is the chief 
town of the district of Lower Franconia: lying on both sides of 
the Main and joined by an ancient stone bridge dating from the 
15th century. 

Above this bridge rises majestically the fortress of Marienberg. 
From a military point of view it is of little use now: no one intends 
to attack Wiirzburg: the days of surprises and unexpected inroads 
are past. But the sentinels on duty look as fierce and ferocious as 
though every innocent visitor to the town were an enemy in disguise, 
and concealed about his person sufficient dynamite to blow up the 
whole German Empire. 

To ask to go over the fortress is as much as your life is worth 
unless armed with a pass ; and if you attempt to take their portrait 
with a mild little Kodak four inches by three they run you in at the 
point of the bayonet. If you resist, they run you through the body. 
Do you imagine these desperate Germans will stand any nonsense ? 
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In point of situation it is a splendid fortress, and it is supposed to 
be almost impregnable. 

It looks out upon the surrounding country, until on all sides the 
boundary line is lost in the horizon. It looks down upon the calm 
flowing Main, which finally finds its way into the more celebrated 
and perhaps more romantic Rhine. 

But the Main, in a quiet way, has much to boast of in the nature 
of beauty and romance. Few finer reflections, few more lordly 
eminences does it possess than that of Marienberg. It is not always 
a military fortress, for up to 1720 it was the residence of the bishops. 
Like the popes at Avignon, they thought they would make their 
temporal power as secure as possible. As Prince-bishops they 
ruled over the Principality, made their own laws, exacted their own 
tithes: though always more or less subservient to the Archbishops of 
Mainz. But these great powers do not often come into conflict with 
each other, recognizing too surely the fact that a house divided 
against itself must come to grief. So whilst their spiritual power was 
controlled by the archbishops, in their temporal power they did very 
much as they liked, and no one called them to account. 

The history, both temporal and ecclesiastical, goes far back. 
Burkard the first Christian bishop was consecrated here about the 
year 741, when Wiirzburg was already a century old. The temporal 
power of the Church set in almost immediately, and in the 15th century, 
700 years after Burkard, the bishops were called Dukes of East 
Franconia. 

It was about this time that the stone bridge was built, spanning 
the Main, and many an ecclesiastical pageant clad in purple and 
scarlet might be seen leaving the episcopal palace, winding down 
the fastnesses of Marienberg, and crossing the bridge in all the 
pomp and pride of wealth and power, on its way to the Cathedral 
of St. Kilian. 

The cathedral had been in existence some 500 years, or as some 
say 400; but in either case it was of respectable age, and it was 
certainly of Norman architecture. It was built on the site where 
St. Kilian suffered martyrdom, and was dedicated to him. He 
was an Irish missionary, as his name betrays, and the apostle of 
Franconia: had gone over to East Franconia with several com- 
panions at the instigation of the pope, and was secretly put to death 
by Geila, wife of Gozbert, Duke of Franconia. 

Geila, the widow of his brother, he had unlawfully married, and 
after conversion and baptism, was persuaded to put her away: for 
which cause she quietly murdered the missionary. Thus we have 
here a certain resemblance to the story of Herodias and John the 
Baptist. Whether these facts be true or not, there is no doubt about 
the martyrdom ; and the bones of St. Kilian lie in the Neumiinster 
Church. 

But there was a church here in the gth century, which, however, 
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disappeared to make room for the cathedral. Wiirzburg has been, 
indeed, a city of churches, as befitted a town that for more than 1000 
years was the capital of an ecclesiastical principality. And no doubt 
when the bishops took possession of the impregnable fortress of 
Marienberg, turned it into their palace, and added yet stronger forti- 
fications, as Bishop Conrad did in the 12th century, they thought 
it would last for ever. The fact that it had been originally a Roman 
fort, and that the glory of Rome had passed away, probably read 
them no lesson. Who learns wisdom by experience, or applies the 
lessons taught by the past to the future? But the Prince-bishops of 
Franconia were rich and powerful, and their reign was a long one. 

It had not, however, been all peace and prosperity during that 
ecclesiastical millennium. 

There had come that terrible War of Investitures, that tremendous 
struggle between the Empire and the papacy which has been called 
the central fact of medieval history. ‘The moving power of this war 
was in Italy; here the wires were pulled, and here the feud, often 
about to die, was galvanized into life again by the secret influence 
and power of the pope. Henry III. sat upon the throne of his 
fathers: or rather had been crowned during his father’s lifetime, King 
of Burgundy and of Germany. The whole history, with all its influence 
and all its intense interest, cannot be entered into here; a volume 
would be well-bestowed upon the narrative ; suffice it to say that 
Henry began his reign with no light task before him. The Church, 
from one end of Europe to the other, was in a desperate condi- 
tion. The papacy was degraded, simony was unblushingly and 
universally practised, and the clergy had fallen to the very lowest 
standard of morality. 

Henry was well-fitted by nature to deal with the evils which looked 
him in the face. He had clear views, a decisive judgment, un- 
bounded ambition—wherein perhaps, lay his chief danger—and a 
will to which everything, even the pope, must give way. But when 
Greek meets Greek we know the result. 

Henry in a great degree conquered, and had he lived longer, might 
have done much more. Unfortunately in 1056 came the end, after 
a too short reign of seventeen years, and a child succeeded him. 

But during that seventeen years Henry had done great things. A 
man of sincere and earnest piety, he went in for reforms and the 
downfall of abuses. In 1046 he entered Rome at the head of a 
powerful army and deposed the three popes, who by their warring 
against each other—each contending for supremacy—had scandalized 
the world. In the place of these three malcontents he raised the 
Bishop of Bamberg to the papal see under the title of Clement II, 
who, in turn, crowned Henry emperor. One good turn deserves 
another. But Clement’s reign was a short one, and he was succeeded 
by three other German popes, Damascus II., Leo IX., and Victor II. 
This was indeed reversing the order of things. 
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The papacy was in a far better state than it had been for ages ; it 
was a new era in its history, just as the last years of Henry’s life were 
a turning-point in the history of Germany. In the papal background, 
overshadowing it, directing it, stood the great Hildebrand, working 
for his own ends and ambitions, high-minded though they were, and 
presently filling himself the papal chair. 

After the death of Henry III. Germany fell into a very confused, 
disordered state. The Empress-Regent Agnes was quite unable to 
cope with the underhand designs and ambitions by which she was 
surrounded. Anno, Archbishop of Cologne had possessed himself 
by stratagem of the young King; and the Regent, an admirable 
but too sensitive woman, resigned her power, which Anno eagerly 
usurped. 

Then came Adelbert Archbishop of Bremen in opposition, as 
worldly and sociably inclined as his rival Otto was austere and exclu- 
sive. They each in turn took possession of the young King, each 
guiding him according to his nature; so that the unhappy youth 
found himself plunged from the Scylla of an almost cloistral life into 
the Charybdis of almost dissipated gaiety and tolerance. This 
was a bad beginning, and for a time had an evil influence upon 
the King. 

In 1075 came Hildebrand’s famous decree against the marriage of 
the clergy and their investiture as laymen: a decree so overwhelming 
and revolutionizing in its ultimate results that it created consternation 
and alarm. Had it been carried, the pope would have been the 
temporal as well as spiritual head of Christendom. 

No policy so wide-reaching in its effects had ever been devised. 
No European sovereign could have submitted to the decree of investi- 
ture, Germany least of all. And yet it was the fine judgment and 
the over-spiritual zeal of Henry III. which had made the decree 
possible. But for him Hildebrand would have had no papal chair, 
and no such decree could have been even proposed. There could 
have been no Clement VII. And thus it was that he who had been 
indirectly instrumental in raising Hildebrand to the highest pinnacle 
of power, forged a deadly weapon against his own house. 

Henry IV., who had now for some time assumed the reins of 
government, and proved that there was in him wood that would 
bear carving, and who until now had upheld the papal power, 
suddenly declared that he would go to Rome and assume the 
imperial title. 

Hildebrand’s reply was defiant, and moreover exacted that Henry 
should do penance for sundry crimes of which he was—unjustly— 
accused. Henry thereupon, in great wrath, summoned a council of 
German bishops, and they declared Hildebrand deposed. 

But it was one thing for Henry III. to depose the contentious 
bishops, who suffered the inevitable fate of a house divided against 
itself; it was a very different thing for Henry IV. to attempt to 
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depose the mighty Hildebrand, whose determined will and keen judg- 
ment had been exercised in building up the papal power long before 
he had himself sat upon the throne. And so in return for his 
supposed deposition, he quietly sent a bomb-shell into the German 
camp in the form of a bull excommunicating Henry, dethroning him, 
and liberating his subjects from their oath of allegiance. 

The result for Henry was disastrous. He had enemies within his 
own country; princes whom he had never attempted to conciliate, 
but on the contrary had made them silently rebel against his power 
by compelling them to make restitution of certain lands they had 
seized during his minority. And now, in the hour of his need, he 
found that he had no friend to turn to; his own people were rebels. 
Thus is it ever where a number of lesser lights have to do homage 
to a greater. Herein, in modern times, was Bismarck wise in 
endeavouring to bring under one head the separate principalities of 
Germany. 

No one, probably, was more astonished and startled at the bull 
than Henry himself—or at its effect. It opened his eyes to the 
unpleasant and hitherto unsuspected fact that he stood very much 
alone in his own kingdom. ‘There was nothing for it but to eat 
humble pie—to use a homely but expressive phrase. 

The princes exacted it to the uttermost, and at a diet of Oppenheim 
it was decided that the pope should be asked to come to Germany 
and enquire into the charges brought against him. If the sentence 
of excommunication was not withdrawn within a year, the king was 
to lose his crown. Meanwhile he was to relinquish the reins of 
government and virtually retire into private life. 

Then followed that strange scene at Canossa, almost without 
parallel in history. 

In the depth of winter, for three days, Henry had to do penance, 
not in a winding sheet like Jane Shore, but to shiver in a penitent’s 
shirt in the outer court of the Countess Mathilde’s castle, craving 
admittance to the presence of Gregory VII. So did the popes 
exercise authority and power over those whom they compelled to 
obedience ; without mercy in administering the lash. So will they 
again exercise it over this favoured country of ours, if England is so 
far untrue to herself as to forget the fires of Smithfield and the work 
of the Reformation, and fall away from the light and freedom of 
Protestantism to the bondage of Rome. So surely as England is 
unfaithful to her privileges, so surely will come Retribution and 
Downfall. 

But this has nothing to do with Henry 1V. and Pope Gregory VII. 

We can imagine poor Henry in the snow-frozen court shivering 
in his penitent’s shirt and running the risk of catching his death of 
cold. Fortunately those were not the days of INFLUENZA. We 
can imagine the stern, proud, uncompromising, strong-willed Hilde- 
brand enjoying his power to the full, and, high-minded yet human, 
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breaking into mocking laughter at the puny will that had thought to 
set Ais will aside: he the great successor of a long line of popes, 
who could not err. 

There is an element of cruelty (for the sheer love of torture) in 
mankind, as nearly allied as any other vice it possesses, to the animal 
nature it inherits in conjunction with the spiritual. It seems to us 
the most terrible of all the traits inherited by the sons of Adam, the 
most demoniacal. But we have a myriad instances to prove its 
existence, of which the Inquisition is not the least. 

So poor Henry shivered for three days in his penitent’s shirt, and 
if Countess Mathilde was endowed with more bowels of compassion 
than the relentless Hildebrand, great must have been her suffering. 

The pope so far relented as to forgive him, but meanwhile, the 
princes, too glad of the opportunity, had deposed him, and elected 
in his stead Rudolf Duke of Swabia. Thus affairs had become 
complicated. 

But all these troubles improved Henry’s character. He had been 
a gay, thoughtless youth—he now became stern, self-reliant, and 
determined. 

Then followed the war of investitures, which was to go on for two 
centuries, until, like the famous Kilkenny cats, there was very little 
left of either power. Germany felt the struggle most bitterly and 
fatally, though, as we have said, Italy pulled the wires and kept the 
war going. 

But Henry was not quite unsupported in his need. The cities 
had the sense to see that it was more to their interest to support 
the crown than to have the power weakened by passing into the 
hands of a number of minor princes: therefore when Henry returned 
from his three days’ penance and his interview with Hildebrand— 
the absence altogether was not three days but many weeks—he 
took heart of grace on finding that Worms and Spiers and many 
other large towns who could lay down laws and furnish troops were 
quite ready to recognize him as still their king, though fifty popes 
said to the contrary. So they acted by him, and so they acted by 
his successors. 

Henry fought various battles, and in 1o80 Rudolf was defeated 
and slain. Then he returned to Italy, elected his own antipope, 
succeeded in deposing Hildebrand and putting him to flight; a 
flight from which Hildebrand never returned, for he died in exile 
in 1085. 

The remainder of Henry’s reign was very disturbed. For twenty- 
one years every one’s hand seemed against him. He had made a 
mortal enemy of the papacy; his own sons plotted his overthrow, 
not having the wit to see that they were thus weakening their own 
cause ; and he had to put down more than one rebellion. 

It was now that the wars of the Crusades began, and Henry 
suffered much from their religious zeal. 
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The years rolled on; Henry IV. died, and Henry V. reigned in 
his stead. Still the wars went on until, in 1122, Worms effected a 
compromise and peace was for a time restored. 

The kingly and the papal power both found themselves crippled 
and exhausted, but the balance was perhaps in favour of Rome. 
The popes had learned how much they could do: how the peace 
of the world depended very much upon themselves; how they 
could even dare to depose kings and undermine the foundations 
of empires. 

The Franconian dynasty came to an end with Henry V., Lothair, 
Duke of Saxony, succeeding him; he who had been made Duke by 
Henry when the Billung line died out after ruling for a century and 
a half. But the power of the German kings had become much 
shattered, and still the fatal influence of the papacy overshadowed 
them. Lothair spent a great part of his reign in Italy. When he 
received the imperial crown, Pope Innocent II. exacted that he did 
so as the pope’s vassal. Nothing more than that was wanting to 
prove the decay of the kingly power on the one hand, and the 
supreme boldness (and power) of the papacy on the other. 

Such was the state of things in those earlier medizval ages. 

Amongst the other faithful cities Wiirzburg played its part bravely 
and nobly, standing up for and defending the divine rights of the 
king. No papal Cromwell should turn it from its allegiance. They 
also saw that they had more to gain in espousing the cause of Henry 
than in upholding a handful—it was a fairly large handful—of petty 
German princes. 

Several Imperial diets were held here, so that Wiirzburg became 
almost as politically conspicuous as Worms, whilst from a military 
point of view it was infinitely superior. 

It was during one of these diets that Henry the Lion, that wise 
and well-meaning, but fatally rash and ambitious ruler, was placed 
under the ban of the Empire. He was the son of Henry the Proud, 
and had inherited all his father’s arrogancy together with the bravery 
and fine qualities of his mother, Charlotte, daughter of Lothair, 
Duke of Saxony. 

Henry’s pride and ambition was constantly bringing him into 
trouble, at a time when an idea was sufficient to create a war. With 
all his good sense, his tremendous military skill, his love of peace 
withal and his anxiety for the furtherance and welfare of his 
country, his reign from first to last was a series of turmoils and 
disturbances. Yet he did immense good; extended the boundaries 
of Saxony, encouraged agriculture and trade, founded Munich, 
colonized Mechlenburg and Holstein; did much to bring the shores 
of the Baltic into repute, and permanently established Hamburg and 
Liibeck—the latter remaining to this day one of the most picturesque 
towns in Germany. 

He divorced Clementia of Zihringen in order to marry Matilda, 
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daughter of Henry II. of England, an ambitious alliance which only 
added to his pride and troubles. And as in the case of Napoleon, 
who never really prospered after divorcing Josephine, so Henry 
never seemed to prosper after his marriage with Matilda. Once he 
was deposed, Saxony and Bavaria were divided amongst the other 
princes of Germany, and he had to seek refuge in England. This 
was in part restored to him, but to the end of his life, which came 
in 1195, his headstrong nature kept him severely out of the posses- 
sion of those greatest of earthly blessings, peace and contentment. 
Wiirzburg, as we have seen, was the first to place him under the ban 
of the Empire, but he would not take the warning. 

Another Imperial diet was held here in 1209, when the harsh, am- 
bitious, unprincipled, but for a time very successful Otto (or Otho) IV. 
was betrothed, at the end of that civil war which for ten years had 
divided the country. This would never have been but for Pope 
Innocent III.—a counterpart of Hildebrand: and here the pope was 
again influenced by worldly considerations. ‘The crown had been 
given to Philip of Swabia, who was sufficiently wise and worthy, and 
the Archbishop of Cologne, and a party in the Rhine country, set 
up Otto as anti-king, crowning him at Cologne. ; 

That ten years’ war would have ended in favour of Philip had he 
not been cruelly murdered by Otto at Wittelsbach. It was a vile, 
wicked and treacherous act, to which the pope gave his countenance 
by crowning Otto at Rome, upon the latter undertaking to fulfil 
all sorts of promises and concessions, most of which were of course 
never carried out. 

In the end he did not flourish. Frederick II, one of the most 
remarkable historical figures of the middle ages, returned to Germany 
and reasserted his claim to the throne. On July 27, 1214, the 
battle of Bouvines was fought, where Otto was defeated, though 
helped by King John of England. He retired to Brunswick, and 
died in 1218. 

The ages rolled on, and early in the 16th century we find the 
peasants of Germany groaning under their burdens and hoping to 
gain some mitigation of their lot by the Reformation. 

Stirred by the example of Switzerland they rose in revolt against 
their tyrants and oppressors, and Wiirzburg was taken by them under 
the brave and chivalrous Gotz von Berlichen, whom Goethe has 
immortalized ; but from impregnable Marienberg they were repulsed 
with great slaughter by the Swabian forces. 

During this war Wiirzburg suffered terribly, as did many other of 
the revolting cities. 

The peasants, though victorious at first, were not strong or skilful 
enough to contend against their foes. They knew nothing of the art 
of war, and had no sort of organization. It was in vain that Gotz 
von Berlichen did his best ; he was almost single-handed and could 
do nothing to stem the tide that set in against them. So the poor 
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oppressed peasants only harmed themselves by revolting, and became 
the victims of terrible cruelties. In nine months 150,000 are said 
to have perished ; their burdens and hardships were greatly increased, 
and the cause of the Reformation was much damaged. 

During the Peasants’ War many of the convents were destroyed 
and their possessions seized, and from these Bishop Julius in 1582 
founded and endowed the University of Wiirzburg. 

Next we have Gustavus Adolphus upon the scene and the Thirty 
Years’ War, but unfortunately for too short a time. As is well 
known he was one of the noblest monarchs that ever sat upon a 
throne, and his death at the Battle of Liitzen was one of the greatest 
calamities that could have happened to the cause of the Reformation. 
His presence had changed the wild course of the war into one of 
heroism. His death threw everything back into barbarism, and 
Germany was retarded a century in advancement and civilization. 

In the Thirty Years’ War Gustavus Adolphus was the hero of 
Protestantism ; his first ambition was to stamp out everywhere, as far 
as possible, the influence of Rome, and most especially to expel it 
from Germany. 

When he first appeared upon the scene everything was changed. 
Tilly was hopelessly defeated at the Battle of Breitenfeld, and 
Gustavus, dividing his army into two parts, marched at the head of 
one of them through the forest of Thuringia into Bavaria. Those 
were the days of quick marches, but the march in question was con- 
sidered a miracle of expedition. And, as it was afterwards said 
of Gustavus Adolphus, that he had conquered the first circle of the 
empire before the couriers had time to reach Vienna with the news 
of his landing—so famous was he for his quick marches. 

On his way he captured and garrisoned several towns, including 
Schweinfurt, and yet his army was larger on his arrival at Wiirzburg 
than ever before. Not a desertion took place, but on the other hand 
any number of recruits were anxious to enrol themselves under his 
victorious banner—deserters from the enemy. 

It was a common experience in those days, whole regiments 
deserting in a body from the losing to the winning side. Nor can 
we wonder, when the prevailing mode of warfare is taken into 
consideration—troops whose sole idea was gain and _ plunder. 
Those civil wars, as one may call them, brother fighting against 
brother, speaking the same language, born under the same skies, 
were desperate things. But under Gustavus Adolphus, the troops 
were better managed and disciplined. There was a sense of esprit 
de corps amongst them, which kept them together, and it was their 
chief bond of unity—the glory of fighting under his banner. His 
service offered no other inducement to men accustomed to a life of 
ease and rapidly acquired wealth—for with him plunder in the ranks 
was strictly forbidden. The fact speaks volumes for the character of 
Gustavus Adolphus, his moral influence and power over even the 
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lowest orders of men: a power and an influence possessed by no 
other man in Europe. 

As the fortress of Marienberg was considered impregnable, after 
the defeat of Leipsic much of the Imperial wealth was placed there, 
together with the very considerable wealth of the bishop, and a large 
quantity of artillery and military stores. 

It was the ambition of Gustavus to make himself master of the 
Main, upon the principle that the possession of the navigable rivers 
with their fortified towns and passes was essential to the successful 
conduct of a campaign. “I observed,” he once said, “ that countries 
are conquered upon the same principle that they were first peopled, 
the method of war and the method of nature being in these cases the 
same. Rivers are the great ducts and arteries in the system of the 
world: on the banks of rivers stand always the richest and most 
populous cities: nor can a general be compelled to fight when one 
half of his entrenchments is the best natural foss¢ in the world, ready 
made to his hands: namely, a large and deep body of water.” 

The victorious march of the King of Sweden, and the capture of 
the towns on his way, was a source of terror to the country. Through- 
out Franconia the Catholics, alarmed at the fall of Konigshofen, had 
abandoned their homes in every direction. Schweinfurt fell easily, 
deserted at once by the Imperialists as incapable of defence: but 
Gustavus, noting its importance, had it at once strongly fortified. 

Then came Wiirzburg, a more important and more difficult under- 
taking. The Bishop had already fled, although the King had offered 
him a neutrality on favourable conditions, whilst he had declared 
that no man should be molested for his religion. 

As the town was considered the capital of Franconia and the safest 
place at the moment, many of the religious orders had taken refuge 
within its walls, and deposited the immense treasure already referred 
to in the Marienberg for safe keeping. 

The bishop had fled, leaving his wealth, as he hoped, in safe 
custody. Gustavus Adolphus summoned the magistrates of the town 
to surrender. To this they paid no attention, which was the worst 
thing they could have done. The King of Sweden, with all his large- 
souled tolerance, was not a man to be set at nought. 

The Swedes proceeded to blow up one of the gates with a petard, 
and so made their way into the suburbs. There was a feeble attempt 
on the part of a few burghers to oppose them, and they would 
speedily have entered the town itself, when the magistrates, seeing 
that the game was lost, and discretion was the better part of valour, 
surrendered, delivering the keys of the city into the hands of the 
conqueror. They were well and humanely treated, no violence of 
any sort being permitted towards the inhabitants. 

But though the town had surrendered, the impregnable fortress of 
Marienberg had still to be taken. 


Secure in its might it refused to yield. The task seemed hopeless : 
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and as the eyes of the King rested upon the Gothic structure—the 
square donjon with its flanking towers protected by strong outworks 
—as the eyes of the King rested upon that steep, almost precipitous 
rock, its fortress perched nearly 500 feet above the flowing waters of 
the Main, he might well have been forgiven if for a moment his heart 
quailed at the thought of exposing his brave men to the hopeless 
fire of the besieged. 

For one of the great secrets of the power and influence of Gustavus 
Adolphus was that he had the real welfare of his men at heart, and 
they knew it. He loved his men and looked upon them as human 
beings, not as mere puppets to win or lose his battles. The conse- 
quence was that few kings have been so really beloved by their 
troops. ‘They were ready to go through fire and water for him and 
to risk their lives in a forlorn hope. So does man, putting forth his 
best, appeal to and draw out the best from his fellow man. 

The king raising his eyes to the fortress saw the immense task 
before him. A further and great difficulty was that the river ran 
between them—as it runs to this day; and had to be crossed: and 
the Imperialists had blown up the bridge. Failure, however, was 
unknown to Gustavus; the impossible must be accomplished, the 
impregnable taken. But the fortress was crowded with monks and 
nuns and others who had taken refuge there. Gustavus, wishing to 
spare the lives of all civilians, sent a message to Colonel Keller, 
who was then Governor, offering him the most favourable and honour- 
able terms of capitulation. 

The Governor refused. He had a garrison of 1,500 men; he was 
well provisioned ; he considered his position absolutely safe; there 
was immense wealth in the fortress ; he proudly scoffed at all idea 
of surrender. And so it was guerre a [outrance. 

The difficulties of taking it by assault would have daunted any 
man but the King of Sweden. Even his troops shrank from the 
awful, self-sacrificing task. The river had to be crossed. With 
immense difficulty, exposed to the fire of the enemy, they managed to 
throw a single plank over the ruined arch of the bridge. The regi- 
ments of Sir James Ramsay and Sir John Hamilton formed part of 
his army. They were commanded to force a passage, and obeyed 
without hesitation. Over this plank they had to pass in single file, 
and man after man was shot down before ever he could reach the 
opposite bank. 

Ramsay and Hamilton saw that it was throwing away lives to no 
purpose and changed their plans. Leaving the greater part of their 
soldiers at the foot of the bridge, they pushed off with the rest in 
small boats, under a strong fire opened out by the Imperialists. 
Their loss was severe, but they managed to gain a footing at the base 
of the rocks, dislodged the outposts, and commenced firing. 

The soldiers at the foot of the bridge took fresh courage, and 
running at full speed across the plank, in single file, a large number 
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of them succeeded in joining their comrades. It was one of the 
boldest and bravest things ever done. 

The King transported troops across the river throughout the night. 
The castle was cannonaded for two days, and then the Swedes 
prepared for the assault. 

Again the Governor was asked to capitulate, and again refused. 

A general attack immediately followed. ‘The defenders retreated 
into the castle, but before they had time to raise the drawbridge the 
Swedes had gained possession of the entrance. Gustavus himself was 
the ninth man to gain the summit, with that disregard to personal 
danger which was one day to cost him his life. 

The assailants in their blind fury—knowing how many of their 
comrades had perished—gave no quarter to any who carried arms: 
but of the monks and nuns and townspeople who had taken refuge in 
the fortress, only one solitary Capuchin monk perished by violence, 
and this one instance was probably due to accident. 

The rest of the monks threw themselves at the King’s feet, imploring 
protection, and Gustavus made them rise, uncovering his own head in 
token of respect, before he would listen to their request. 

All the prisoners were dismissed on condition of their raising an 
appointed ransom, and the women were conducted under a safe escort 
into the town. 

It was felt that the brave troops deserved some tangible recom- 
pense for having accomplished one of the most difficult and daring 
feats ever recorded, and they were freely allowed to plunder the 
treasure within the castle. Besides this, they found an immense 
quantity of provisions and Rhenish wine, thirty large pieces of cannon, 
and pikes sufficient to arm 8000 men—useful treasures, for the war 
was not over. 

So fell Marienberg the Impregnable under Gustavus Adolphus. 

The Library belonging to the university he sent to his own univer- 
sity of Upsala, possibly as a sort of reprisal upon Tilly, who had 
transferred the large and valuable Library at Heidelberg—belonging 
to the unfortunate and weak Elector Palatine, King of Bohemia and 
husband of the intensely interesting but unhappy Elizabeth—to the 
Vatican. It was the most complete collection of MSS. relating to 
the Reformation then in existence, and included St. Chrysostom’s 
Epistle to Cesarius, opposing the doctrine of Transubstantiation: a 
document the Pope was no doubt only too glad to smuggle into some 
secret receptacle, well out of sight, as well as many others of a similar 
nature, to which access was strictly denied. 

Again the years and the centuries rolled on, and we find Wiirzburg 
once more in evidence at the Peace of Lunéville, when, in 1801, the 
Bishopric of Wiirzburg was secularized, as were others in Germany, 
by way of giving compensation to the various principalities for the 
lands ceded to France. 


Wiirzburg was tossed about rather like a shuttlecock. In 1803 it 
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passed to Bavaria; in 1805 at the Peace of Presburg it was trans- 
ferred to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the principality was raised 
to the dignity of an electorate ; in 1806, it joined the Confederations 
of the Rhine and the Elector took the title of Grand Duke of Wiirz- 
burg ; following upon this came the Congress of Vienna, restoring 
Wiirzburg to Bavaria: and Bavarian it remains. 


























OLp HovusEs NEAR WURZBURG, 


In 1866 the campaign of the Prussian army of the Main was 
terminated with an action fought before Wiirzburg, and very soon 
after this the fortifications were destroyed. 

Our driver pointed to a house near the bridge, as one of the chief 
objects of interest in the town: and seemed excessively proud of the 
cannon-balls still to be seen embedded in the walls. Had the old 
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shandaradan and the ancient horse been within a few hundred yards 
at the time, the very shock itself must have shivered them to atoms. 

It is in consequence of its ecclesiastical traditions that Wiirzburg 
contains so many old churches. The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
was married in the cathedral when it was yet in its first youth; he 
who was one of the greatest as well as one of the most restless of 
German sovereigns: and was finally drowned in 1190 crossing a 
small river in Pisidia, whilst proceeding against Saladin the Saracen 
conqueror. 

We really cared for none of the churches in Wiirzburg. The 
Marienkapelle begun in the 14th century is said to be one of the 
finest examples of Gothic work in Germany: but that is not saying 
very much for a country that is lamentably deficient in fine specimens 
of architecture. The Neumiinster again dates from the 11th century, 
and here the bones of St. Kilian lie in the crypt, which belongs to a 
much earlier period. 

Walther von der Vogelweide, the greatest of the Minnesinger, was 
connected with Wiirzburg in many ways, and in 1845 a monument 
was raised to him in the Neumiinster: whilst a stone in the St. Law- 
rence garden was long pointed out as marking his grave. He was 
born in 1165 of a poor but noble family, and became a minstrel 
more from necessity than choice. He was a pupil of Reinmar and 
soon surpassed his famous master. Duke Ferdinand of Austria was 
a good friend and patron to him during his residence in Vienna ; but 
when Ferdinand died in 1198, Walther adopted the life of a wander- 
ing minstrel and visited most of the German Courts. He spent some 
time with King Philip, and then went to Eisenach, where Hermann, 
Landgraf of Thuringia, honoured and entertained all poets, giving 
them every welcome and encouragement. It was that same Hermann 
with whom we have all grown familiar in Zannhduser ; and there too 
we meet with Walther, who plays a minor part. How little they 
dreamed, both Hermann and Walther, that when 700 years had rolled 
away, they would live again in an opera composed by one of the 
greatest geniuses the world has seen. 

In 1211, disapproving of the Landgraf’s policy, Walther went to 
the Emperor Otto; but as the latter was unkind to him, he went on 
to his opponent Frederick, who, as we have seen, afterwards became 
Emperor: and the latter granted him a small fief near Wiirzburg. 
Thus Walther had his heart’s desire fulfilled, but like many of our 
desires when achieved, it failed to bring him the happiness he expected 
from it. He had grown used to a wandering life, and could not 
altogether give it up. He died in Wiirzburg, leaving a sum of money 
to be spent in daily food for the birds, his great friends and com- 
panions : but when many years had passed away the monks thought 
the birds could take care of themselves, and the money was devoted 
to the poor of the town. The incident has been described by 
Longfellow. 
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With all these facts before us, it was impossible not to take unusual 
interest in Wiirzburg. We stood in front of the Marienberg and all the 
details of that memorable siege passed before us as avivid picture. Now, 
as then, the river flowed at our feet, with the outlines of the bridge and 
the fortress reflected on its surface. Centuries had rolled away since 
Gustavus Adolphus had stormed and taken that fortress ; but so strong 
and lasting an impression has he left upon the pages of history, that we 
seemed to see his commanding figure and hear his voice encouraging 
his troops as they swarmed up the rock, he foremost amongst them, 
until the heights were scaled by the dauntless and undaunted army. 

The tall donjon still crowns the rock, and here and there a sentinel 
paces to and fro, shouldering his musket, and looking as fierce and 
fiery as though he were a besieged Imperialist and we another 
Gustavus Adolphus come to storm his stronghold. It is amusing to see 
these little sentinels marching to and fro, stiff-legged and stiff-backed, 
as though each one individually bore upon his shoulders the whole 
weight of the country’s defence. 

If you mount the height you will find some ancient remains, but 
few ecclesiastical traces. The treasure taken by Gustavus Adolphus 
has long since been scattered to the four winds of heaven, and all is 
changed. 

One thing, however, has not changed in its broad outlines—the 
far-reaching surrounding view. Even the town lying at the foot of the 
hill possesses many of its 12th century features, some of the gabled 
roofs and tall spires and square towers having only put on a greater air 
of antiquity. The river still flows through the country following exactly 
the same course as of old. It is a charming prospect; but in those 
old days the town was more restricted in its boundaries, the 
country round was more wooded, and the birds that Walther loved 
were found in far greater number. No wonder that he who was both 
poet and minstrel, delighted in those bird-choirs as he roamed about 
the woods, envying their freedom, and perhaps longing for their 
powers of flight. He has long possessed them—and greater powers 
than these. 

Beyond the town lies the hill which produces the celebrated Stein 
wine ; but the wine is not to be had in perfection in Wiirzburg. 
It is genuine enough but of inferior quality, new and immature: the 
good and the old is to be found in foreign capitals and at less price. 

And of Marienberg itself one might almost say that its swords 
have been turned into pruning hooks, for the slopes are now adorned 
with vineyards from which the Ze/sfen wine is made, and especially 
reserved for the king—like the Imperial Tokay to which no one but 
the Emperor of Austria has access. 

A contrast, these vine-clad flanks, to the old house the driver points 
to with such pride, its walls and roofs decorated with cannon-balls. 
It is the lion lying down with the lamb. 

From the heights of Marienberg, lying east of the Cathedral, we 
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trace the outlines of the Royal Palace, with its splendid garden and 
public park, It is supposed to be one of the finest palaces in 
Europe, though its splendour has faded. A magnificent staircase 
leads up to the dwelling-rooms. The palace was built by two bishops, 
and was the episcopal residence when Marienberg ceased to give them 
shelter. Its dimensions, its all but 300 rooms, give one some idea 
of what those old bishops considered due to their rank and state. 
Here the Emperors of Germany, in days gone by, rested a night on 
their way to Frankfurt for their coronation. 

The royal rooms are famous for their Gobelin tapestry. Dr. Diruf 
specially recommended us this inspection. Of the charms of Wiirzburg 
he seemed to think it the crowning glory. To some tastes possibly 
the cellars would most appeal: enormous vaults in which the wine 
from the royal vineyards is stored: one of the tuns a small rival to 
the great tun of Heidelberg, holding 10,000 gallons. 

And there, beyond the palace, on the outskirts of the town, is a 
building—a hideous but necessary erection—never dreamed of in the 
days of Gustavus Adolphus, and Hermann, and Walther, nor for 
many a long century after—the railway station. 

Our coachman certainly contrived to whirl us about the town—no 
other word will describe his circumlocutionary ways of proceeding. 
During the whole time he described a series of circles, until E. grew 
quite giddy and had to fix herself firmly as it were into the corner of 
the shandaradan ; whilst we had never felt any sensation at all like it 
since, many a long year ago, we had rashly ventured upon a 
“ merry-go-round ” at a French fair, and had been taken off the fiery 
untamed steed sick and fainting. 

Some of the thoroughfares were so narrow that the carriage almost 
touched the houses on either side; whilst every now and then the 
driver shot round the acute angle of a corner with a dexterity we 
had never seen equalled. An occasional little scream from E. or a 
remonstrance from us, only brought a smile to the man’s face and a 
shrug of the shoulder. ‘ Do not bealarmed, mein'Herr; I am used 
to this kind of thing; and as for my horse, he would do it all with- 
out any guiding on my part, and never upset you.” An acrobatic 
performance we preferred to take for granted. 

Some of these narrow thoroughfares with their old houses were 
certainly interesting. 

The old Rathhaus, with its quaint entrance and cupola’d casement, 
its slanting roof and tower with curious spire, was a charming bit of 
medizval architecture. Other quaint roofs and houses surrounded it. 
The market was interesting again by reason of its ancient houses 
with their gabled roofs studded with long rows of dormer windows 
that looked like old-world eyes gazing in astonishment and affright 
upon a modern, hideous element ; whilst behind those quaint old 
roofs rose the towers and spires and dome of the cathedral pointing 
upwards to the skies of eternal youth and unchanging beauty. Down 
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below, market women, not beautiful and unchanging, sat under huge 
umbrellas that might well belong to the Middle Ages, waiting, as it 
seemed, for customers who never came; the centre of the market- 
place ornamented by a huge and hideous obelisk, erected no doubt 
to the memory of heroes who had fallen in war. 

Very quaint too was the old bridge with its stiff stone statues 
staring with blank unblinking eyes into vacancy, whilst at one end 
the towers and turrets of the cathedral rising above the slanting roofs 
added to the picturesqueness of the really charming scene, of which 
the prevailing tone seemed a dark grey stained and deepened by the 
rolling ages and bearing its antiquity upon the very face of it. And 
standing in one of the circular recesses of the bridge, leaning against 
the stiff stone statue, that never turns its head nor asks your business ; 
leaning against this statue, Marienberg high and imposing, just 
behind us on the left, the broad splendid river for ever flowing 
beneath, one caught sight of a distant quay and picturesques barges 
(though very inferior to our Thames barges) moored alongside, and 
piles of wood heaped upon the wharf, as though the people were 
playing at commerce. Yes; there was an immense deal to redeem 
Wiirzburg and make it interesting, over and above its historical 
atmosphere ; and yet, in spite of all, it seemed to us the quietest and 
dullest town we had seen for many a long day. Perhaps it was in 
part the contrast with the life and movement of Kissingen. Perhaps 
also we were a little influenced by the natural regret felt at leaving 
the old watering-place, where we had spent some very happy weeks 
and found pleasant friends. 

Even the churches of Wiirzburg disappointed us, but for that we 
were prepared—when do the churches of Germany ever do anything 
else ? 

At last after what seemed an interminable drive; after a final 
whirl and a final flourish, we dismissed our acrobatic coachman, and 
were so thankful to find that we had still a head upon our shoulders 
and were sound in wind and limb, that we gave him an extra trink- 
geld ; whereupon he took off his hat and bowed like an archduke, 
wished us the best of healths and journeys: that g/iicklicheretse which 
somehow has rather a ring of good-/uck in it: and remounting his 
box, cracked his whip as if it had been a whole volley of petards, and 
went off like a whirlwind. 

We made our way to the Hotel Kronprinz von Bayern in the 
Residenzplatz and just opposite the palace, where, on looking out of 
the window we had the pleasure of seeing the sentries in front of 
their boxes looking melancholy and very much bored. Certainly 
during the whole of our stay in Wiirzburg it seemed as though we had 
not met fifty people ; and yet it is a flourishing town of some 60,000 
inhabitants. Many of the thoroughfares are undoubtedly interesting, 
as we have said, with their deep eaves and gables and slanting roofs, 
but as most of the time we went through them with our hearts in our 
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mouths and holding on to the shandaradan like grim death, we could 
only give them a very divided attention. The hotel was apparently 
as deserted as the rest of the town, and seemed to participate in the 
gloom of the opposite sentinels, for we had it to ourselves. We were 
by no means impressed with the management. The large dining-room 
was undergoing that upside-down process of renovation that is neither 
comfortable, exhilarating, nor picturesque. We had great difficulty in 
finding anyone to attend to us, and still greater difficulty in obtain- 
ing such slight refreshment as we needed. This, however, was at 
length accomplished, and in sufficient time to enable us to walk 
quietly back to the station through the quiet streets. 

There was no crush or crowd on the platform—how could there 
be, in this Deserted Village >—and we took our seats in a compart- 
ment for Heidelberg, made ourselves as comfortable as the circum- 
stances of modern travel permitted, and declared that no German 
redolent of sauerkraut and proudly bombastic of his country’s 
achievements should enter our sacred precincts. 

** But,” said E., anxiety in her tone and forbearance in her expres- 
sion, ‘ perhaps we shall escape entertaining an angel unawares.” 

“Of that we must take the risk,” we replied. ‘“ As far as one can 
see, there are no angels in Germany; but people loud-voiced and 
aggressive, as distantly removed from angels as earth from heaven.” 

And soon after this the train slowly moved out of the station ; and 
neither angel, nor demon, nor intermediate personage, had attempted 
to intrude on our privacy. 

As we steamed away, Marienberg uprose in the calm repose of a 
summer’s evening ; uprose above the spires and towers and gabled 
roofs of the classical old town. And again we seemed to see the fine 
figure of Gustavus Adolphus scaling the heights of the Marienberg and 
hear his voice ringing out on the clear air, encouraging his troops: 
*““VorwArts!” And can we, gentle and beloved reader, do better 
than adupt that same war-cry ? 














BROKEN IDEALS. 


By Lapy MARGARET MAJENDIE. 





CHAPTER V. 


|e bearewooegs DOL stood looking after them with bitterness in his 

heart. He was profoundly annoyed at the idea of being 
burdened with the care of Diane. What should he do with a creature 
sO perverse, so entirely unmanageable? He wanted to be free, to 
go from place to place, free to risk his life as he chose—and the 
charge of this wild child would constrain him on every side. 

He was turning to return to the Chateau in search of her when his 
foot caught upon something hard, and to his consternation he found 
that in the hurry and confusion of the fugitives when they first missed 
Diane, they had forgotten the precious valise. 

The carriage was out of sight, he could do nothing to recall it, and 
his heart sank as he wondered whether they had money enough 
with them. 

He must somehow dispose of this most inconvenient treasure. 
He carried the valise back through the wood, when he suddenly 
bethought him of a tumble-down old cottage in the very thick of the 
woods, in which the woodmen kept their tools. 

Hermon looked up anxiously at the sky; it was now the darkest 
part of the night, but he carried a small lantern and it was burning 
well; he calculated that it might last another two hours. 

He hesitated. Should he follow Diane at once, or first dispose of 
the valise? Diane would be safe at present, he trusted. She would 
get back to the Chateau where the women servants were probably 
asleep undisturbed at the far end of the house, and he should have 
time to dispose of the valise, which contained literally the whole 
fortunes of the refugees, and of Diane herself. This thought decided 
him. It was not easy to find the old cottage; the trees were thick, 
the old familiar paths neglected and over-grown: it must have taken 
him an hour to find the spot. 

The house was half in ruins, part of the roof gone, but a portion 
of it was still used for tools, and to his inexpressible thankfulness 
Hermon Dol found there one of the long narrow spades of the 
country. At first he attempted to dig up the hardbaked mud floor, 
but it had become almost as tough as concrete, and he had to give it 
up. Time passed, he grew frightfully anxious about Diane, but he 
forced himself first to fulfil his task. He dug a hole outside the 
cottage under a pine-tree, a little graceful group of which trees stood 
within a few paces. As soon as it was deep enough he rammed in 
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the valise and shovelled earth and stones upon it. He finally brought 
spadefuls of brown pine-needles, hiding the disturbed earth. 

But it all took time, and when he was at liberty at last to seek the 
Chateau his lantern was at the last flicker, and the darkness overhead 
beginning to give way. 

Hermon dashed on, his footsteps gradually increasing to a rapid 
run, his heart beating fiercely. Suddenly he pulled up, he was at 
the edge of the wood. The perspiration burst out upon his brow, 
for with a tremendous deafening clang the great bell of the Chateau 
began to ring overhead. He leapt forward to his utmost speed, the 
terror spurring him on. The drunken rabble might be even now in 
possession of the house, and where was little Diane ? 

Suddenly to his horror a great glare of red light shone in the 
windows of the huge pile of building. 

“The wretches! the villains! they have fired the house!” he 
shouted, as he dashed on. The flare was so vivid and instantaneous 
that it was evident that the curtains and hangings of the great recep- 
tion-rooms were blazing. Hermon skirted the building and dashed 
to the front of the house, finding himself immediately on the scene 
of action. 

A violently excited mob was assembled there, the gardens seemed 
full of men; they were shouting and yelling in a kind of frenzy. 

Just below the wide sweeping steps of the stone ferron a strange 
group had gathered, and Hermon’s heart sank as he came upon it. 
For here was the centre, the bitter root of the evil, only to be stamped 
out in rivers of blood. 

In the faint ghastly dawn that group looked pitiably poor and 
ragged, their faces were worn and haggard. ‘The red light above, 
gathering strength as the reckless flames leapt from hanging to 
hanging, and caught the carved stucco on cornice and ceiling, glared 
down the marble steps and touched the grey group with patches of 
crimson, like blood. 

In the midst of them all a straight rigid figure lay on the grass, 
with an ugly grin of rage and malice fixed for ever by the stern 
sculptor Death on the livid face. 

Above him knelt a woman with her face distorted by the wild fever 
of fury and revenge, her voice hoarse and thick with mad shrieking 
as she turned from side to side crying: “ He was mine! my man! 
my all! and they have killed him! Curse the vile aristocrats ! curse 
them! Drag them down to the dust! and may their last end be 
sudden and unabsolved like his! See!” and she held up the 
screaming child at her breast. ‘Swear by the widow and orphans 
that they have made to avenge us upon them! Down with the aristo- 
crats!” One by one those haggard peasants, those bloated /agwais, 
forced into fierce manhood for the nonce, knelt down, took the rigid 
grey hand of the dead man in theirs, and swore an awful oath to 
avenge his death. 
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Hermon, with a violent effort, overcame his horror as he came upon 
the scene—he must not lose his own power over the mob. 

He came forward and gently took the fiercely quivering hand of 
the unfortunate Francine. 

“My poor friend! poor, poor friend,” he said, looking with a 
strange compelling power into her maddened eyes, as she held back 
from him, her scanty hair flying, her ragged dress torn and wild. 

Alas,” he said steadily. ‘ The little ones—poor children.” 

Her throat worked convulsively. The strong influence of the long 
blue eyes began to tell. In a bewildered way she put up her hands 
to her head. The little child would have fallen had not one of the 
frightened women caught it in her arms. 

“*My friends,” said Hermon gently, “these little ones must be 
our care. ‘They have lost their father; we will be as fathers to 
them. They shall be our charge. Francine, poor soul, take 
comfort—you and your children will be cared for.” 

Then the wild agony broke down into floods of tears. With a 
broken cry of “André! my man!” she threw herself on the body 
of her husband. The fierce looks of the bystanders had changed. 
Tears rose to their eyes, and the cry, not for revenge but rather for 
mercy, rose in a passionate wail to Heaven. 

Satisfied with that work, Hermon left them and dashed up the 
steps. He cannoned against a figure grimy with smoke and frantic 
with excitement, who emerged from the burning house, a flaring torch 
in his hand. 

“Jean Gros!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Nay, you must listen !”—and he 
held him fast. 

“You here, Maitre Dol! Back already from Lustand? What did 
you find there ?” 

* All is quiet at least to-night, my friend. Now listen, Have you 
seen Mademoiselle Diane? What has happened in my absence?” 

“Seen her? Yes. What happened? Why, this. After you had left 
us, André Meunier chose to return to the Chateau; some nonsense 
he talked about making sure that the birds had not flown, for he 
said he had let one of the keys out of his own hands; but he 
never came back.” 

Hermon schooled himself to patience. The man rambled on: 
“ After a while there was a great hue and cry; one of the women had 
suddenly discovered \that the rooms were empty, the doors open, 
scraps of hastily gathered together garments, etc., strewing the way. 
She followed with a candle and came upon the dead body of poor 
André Meunier. She rushed down to the village with the news, and 
we trooped up. Vive la Nation /” he yelled. 

Hermon almost shook him. 

“‘ But go on—tell me!” 

**When we arrived, Cre// what a scene! In the East gallery, you 
know—bah! how should you know—there on the floor in pools of 
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blood, shot through the heart by those accursed aristocrats, lay poor 
André. este/ how the moonlight streamed in, white as day and 
green as glass, and in the midst of it knelt Mademoiselle Diane, 
trying to pour brandy down the throat of the dead man, and shaking 
essences with her fingers on to his face and hands. /es/e/ the men 
fell back with a shout of fear, thinking it was a ghost.” 

* And she?” 

‘She saw me, and said quite quietly, ‘It is no use, Jean—no use, 
he does not swallow. Perhaps if you were to hold him up higher 
in your arms—’ and all I could do was to step forward and lift her 
up and stand by her side, for the men came on with a rush, and my 
wife rushed in and began again with her wild cry, ‘ Down with the 
aristocrats.’ este / I thought I should never keep their hands off.” 

“What did you do, my friend—for Heaven’s sake, go on!” 

“Do! Why, I yelled that this must be the work of the aristocrats, 
and that they must be somewhere about in the Chateau, and some- 
one proposed that they should go and search for them, and some 
howled that they would burn the rat-trap with all the rats within it 
—and old Meunier, with a face as livid as the dead face of his son, 
thrust the torch he carried into the hangings of the great saloon, 
and when the red flag ran up wildly, springing like a mad thing 
from place to place, and the whole room was a glow of flame, he 
laughed! JA/isericorde/! may I never hear such a laugh again—it 
froze my blood!” 

“ And Diane?” 

**She stood before them all like a little queen, her eyes shining 
like stars. They dared not touch her. They snarled and crept 
round her as hounds snarl round a stag at bay ; but when Hell broke 
loose, and the madness of raging fire was in their veins, they rushed 
away brandishing their torches and howling—-and Mademoiselle and 
I were alone.” 

“Go on!” 

“IT helped her to put on her cloak, and I took her downstairs— 
no one would have known her from the other women. When we 
reached the garden she slipped among the wives and maidens and 
disappeared.” 

“Thank God! Jean Gros, I breathe again. Tell me, where do 
you think she can be? Who are her friends? Will she have gone 
to the Presbyttre? Is Mademoiselle Jeanne there now?” 

“No, the Curé is there still, but Mademoiselle Jeanne has been 
gone this fortnight. No, if our demoiselle is anywhere, she will be 
at the Moutonnerie farm with Mére Perrine, her old nurse. But 
get her away, citoyen, out of the country, for pity’s sake. We are 
all mad here with want and suffering—and now, Heaven help us! 
we are madder still with revenge.” 

Hermon thrust a gold piece into the man’s hand, but Jean Gros 
pushed it aside. With wild tremulous hands he shook his fingers 
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at the Chateau. ‘There is our gold mine! our bank!” he cried. 
“‘ And the fire melts down the silver and gold! Vive la Nation!” 

He burst away down the steps. Missing his footing he fell head- 
long and was caught by the yelling crowd beneath—with shouts of 
laughter which rose shrilly above the crackle and roar of the increasing 
flames. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Hermon Dot rapidly retraced his steps through the woods till he 
found his mare tied up as he had left her. The creature was 
trembling and snorting with terror, all her silken skin in hot curls of 
sweat, for overhead from time to time broke red glaring lights, and 
even at this distance the roar of the crowd could be heard. She 
whinnied and pressed up to her master as he came to her. He 
patted and soothed the poor beast, then unfastened and mounted 
her, and caressing her as he went, he rode out into the fields. 

Mére Perrine’s farm lay at about two miles’ distance from St. 
Francois. Hermon remembered the direction in which it lay. An 
old recollection came into his mind of a day in his boyhood when 
he accompanied his cousin Adrien to see little Diane at her nurse’s 
farm, and he well remembered Adrien’s fastidious disgust when they 
came upon his baby sister and her foster-sister Mariette making 
mud-pies in the road, their eyes dancing and shining with glee. 

Hermon followed the cart track which crossed the fields. It was 
very still and quiet after the tumult that he had left behind—a cold 
freshness of dawn made him shiver. On the horizon the white 
streaks of light widened in the East, and as the black night-curtains 
lifted, the tender green of the sky behind showed in chill pure 
beauty. 

Hermon Dol’s heart gave a throb of pity as he bethought him of 
the loneliness of this strange, wilful Diane. It must have required 
courage to cross the still, dark fields like this, to pass in and out of 
the deep shadows and shifting pale lights quite alone, while the 
sounds of birds and beasts came loud and startlingly to the ear, and 
now and then that cruel red light leaped athwart the sky. 

Poor little thing, his heart softened towards her ; so much so, that he 
reproached himself for having felt so unwilling to accept the charge 
thrown on his hands. 

He touched up his beast and quickened his pace. La Moutonnerie 
lay before him at length—a long white-washed building with a square 
farmyard in front, bordered bya low wall. Long open sheds stretched 
away on either side, and his approach was announced by the cackle 
of geese and ducks. 

Early as it was—probably not four o’clock—the front door was ajar. 

Hermon Dol sprang from the saddle, fastened his mare to the gate- 
post, and knocked at the door loudly, for some time with no result. 
Through the half-open door he could see into the kitchen, a large 
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bare stone-floored place, the ceiling festooned with garlands of 
coppery onions and dried hams, a fire smouldered on the hearth, and 
a great pot hung over it, slowly simmering. 

Hermon knocked again more sharply. He was growing impatient, 
and he penetrated into the kitchen. 

In the corner an old black oak staircase led to the upper storey, 
and down these stairs at last came the shrill sound of a woman’s 
voice. 

“Who is there? What do you want, disturbing honest folk in 
their beds in the middle of the night ? ” 

“It is I—Maitre Hermon Dol from Paris; and I wish to see 
Mademoiselle Diane or Mére Perrine, if she be at home.” 

‘And who may Maitre Hermon Dol be?” said the grumbling 
voice, as a stout unwieldy woman came heavily downstairs. 

“T am Monseigneur’s Intendant from the North,” said Hermon, 
taking off his hat. ‘“ And by his orders I have come to fetch 
Mademoiselle Diane.” 

“ Well?” said the woman stolidiy. 

**She is doubtless here ? ” 

** Not at all. She is certainly not here.” 

“Not here?” he seized her arm suddenly. “But she must be 
here! Where should she be except in the house of her own nurse?” 

“Who are you, monsieur ? ” 

“‘T have told you—Monseigneur’s Intendant.” 

“T know! The man who was inciting the poor fools at the village 
to rise and murder their masters!” Pray what have you to do with 
my young lady, may I ask?” 

“TI have the commands of Monseigneur, her father. I tell you, 
Mére Perrine, that if Mademoiselle Diane is here, it is your duty to 
admit me to see her.” 

** Mademoiselle Diane is not here.” 

** Are you speaking the truth? Do not make a mistake. I am 
the best friend your poor young lady can have. I swear it!” 

The old nurse looked him through and through; then she shook 
her head and sighed. 

** Mademoiselle Diane is not here.” 

“Then for the love of Heaven tell me where is she ?” 

“‘T cannot.” 

“Where is your daughter? Where is Mariette?” 

“My daughter is away.” 

“Away! Where?” 

‘She has gone out to service.” 

“You do not trust me, Mére Perrine; but I will trust you. I will 
put my very life in your power in order to prove my truth. Look 
at me well! Do you not know me?” 

Mére Perrine held up a candle and scanned the delicate features 
and long eyes. She shook her head. 
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“7 am here in disguise,” he went on. “I am your Seigneur’s 
nephew. Before titles were abolished I was Hermon de Tourcel. 
You used to know my mother.” 

“You are Monsieur le Comte Hermon de Tourcel?” cried the 
woman, clasping her hands. ‘You are my demoiselle Merline’s 
son?” 

‘Yes ; and I came hither to save my uncle and his family, although 
I am not of his politics, for I am myself one of the people’s députés.” 

“You, Monsieur Hermon? You believe in this canai//le ?” 

“Yes, Mére Perrine; I believe, not in them, but in the justice of 
their cause ; but Heaven only knows how it will all end. Meanwhile, 
Monseigneur and his family are on their way to safety, and only my 
little cousin Diane is left.” 

“She will be safe enough,” said the woman quickly. ‘‘ The people 
love her.” 

“And yet her position was one of acute danger to-night,” said 
Hermon. ‘You must not trust to the people, they are going mad. 
Tell me. Where is the child ?” 

“ She is not here, Monsieur le Comte.” 

He made a gesture of despair. ‘‘Not here? Then tell me where 
to look for her. I warn you my own position will not long be safe, 
there is no time to lose.” 

“But what does monsieur want?” said the woman doggedly. 
“ Let him search the house himself from head to foot.” 

“TI will,” cried the young man sharply. “For I see by your 
manner that you know more than you choose to tell me.” 

He ran upstairs and searched the house thoroughly, opening every 
cupboard, even searching behind curtains and hangings in vain. He 
returned to the kitchen baffled and disheartened. 

**You will not even give me a hint where to hunt next,” he said 
angrily. 

“I should try the Presbytére,” said Metre Perrine. ‘“ The Cure 
may know. Mademoiselle Diane is likely to have gone there for 
advice.” 

**T have already lost so much time,” said Hermon ruefully. 

“Yes, Monsieur le Comte, it is getting light. I must leave you, 
and you should start at once.” 

“T will try the Presbytére ; but listen, Mére Perrine, in spite of 
my confidence you have not been kind to me. You have given me 
no help; at least tell me the truth. Why are you so unfriendly?” 

Mére Perrine put her apron to her eyes. “I cannot help it, 
monsieur,” she said. 

But he had no more patience ; and, turning on his heel, he crossed 
the yard, mounted his mare, and turned her head once more in the 
direction of the village on the way to the Presbytére. 

Mére Perrine came back to the house wringing her hands. 

“The fine young fellow! the noble young gentleman!” she 
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exclaimed. “And I to deceive him so! Oh, la! la! But my sins 
are heavy for your sake, my little demoiselle !” 

She had hardly returned to the house when two little black-cloaked 
figures slipped into the kitchen from an outhouse in which they had 
lain concealed in the midst of the winter store of faggots, and Diane 
threw her arms round her nurse’s neck. 

“You did not tell him? You are sure he does not know?” she 
asked quickly. 

“Not I, mademoiselle ; of course I obeyed you. But, Diane, it is 
a pity. You never told me who he was!” 

‘Never mind who or what he is, chéve bonne! ‘The great object 
is to give him the slip. He would never let me do what I like, and 
Mariette and I shall be much safer without him.” 

The girl’s eyes were sparkling, and her little hands tightly clasped. 
She did not know who he was: she believed him to be simply her 
father’s Intendant; but she admired him beyond all words, and in 
her heroic little mind she had determined that his safety should not 
be endangered by the charge of herself, one of the ill-fated aristocrats. 
As to her own fate she was absolutely fearless. 

‘Had we not better start now, before it is light, Mére Perrine?” 
she said gently, for the poor woman was struggling with her tears. 

“Yes, yes, my child, my angel! See, everything is ready; even 
Zi-zi is saddled, and Mariette c 

** Ah, it is cruel to take Mariette from you!” 

But the girl interposed. “Say no more, mademoiselle, not 
another word. We shall need all our courage, and see, we are all 
three on the brink of tears. Here, help me with these market 
panniers.” 

The brave girl was struggling not to break down. She had a 
round rosy face and bright bead-like eyes, and was strong and sturdy 
in figure. 

From a peg in the wall she took down two baskets, which she 
proceeded to fill first with some garments, then with vegetables and 
fruit—great carrots, onions, etc. She did it all quickly and deftly, 
then carried them out to the stables, where she saddled Zi-zi and 
hung the panniers on the high peak in front, and brought him round 
to the door. 

Then, still silently, she helped Diane to mount, seating her side- 
ways with her bare feet hanging, and her sabots, together with 
Mariette’s, strung on Zi-zi’s neck. They looked like two of the usual 
peasant girls going into the town to market. 

“Good-bye, mother,” cried Mariette bravely. ‘‘The good God 
have you in His keeping. Pray for us.” 

‘My children! my children! When shall I hear from you?” 

“From Paris, if all is well,” cried Diane brightly; “when I am 
safe with Adrien, and Mariette with your son and his wife, dear Mére 
Perrine. Kiss me again.” 
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The old woman clung to the two girls, kissing and blessing them 
again and again ; and she stood looking after them through blinding 
tears until they were lost to view. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Hermon Dot rode back to the village as fast as his tired mare would 
go. It was getting lighter every moment. He was possessed by a 
terror which astonished himself. What if he failed to find his little 
cousin? What would become of her? He thought of the trust put 
in him, of the responsibility he had taken upon himself, and he over- 
whelmed himself with self-reproach in that he had not followed her 
at once instead of waiting to dispose of the treasure. 

As he rode he scanned the country round, watching with eager 
eyes, praying inwardly for relief from this growing suspense. Diane’s 
little face came before him as he had seen her in the inn stable, all 
one gleam and sparkle of enthusiasm for the cause he had so much 
at heart, then again softening into a passion of sympathy over poor 
Francine’s troubles and the pitiable condition of the orphaned 
children. His heart swelled within him. 

“T must find her—I must!” he exclaimed, half aloud. ‘‘ God 
help me. I will never fail her. My little Diane—brave, noble 
child !” 

The village seemed absolutely deserted as the young man rode 
rapidly through it: the rioters were all up at the Chateau; some 
children were wailing and crying in the empty houses. 

In Jean Gros’ house the little baby lay dead on the bed. Weakly 
and sick from its birth, the mother fevered and wild with over-fatigue 
and excitement, left alone in the dark, it had wailed away its tiny life 
and was at rest. 

Hermon Dol crossed the village and drew rein a hundred paces 
further on, where close to the church stood the low yellow-washed 
Presbytére. He dismounted and knocked hastily at the door. There 
was no answer. He knocked again and again without result. At 
last, fastening up his mare, he pushed open the door and went in. 

The little parlour was empty. A meagrely-furnished room: it had 
a deal table and two wooden chairs, a few books, and (sole relic of 
the Curé’s young days in a luxurious seigneurial home) an exquisite 
ivory and ebony crucifix, beautiful, devotional, and of extreme artistic 
value. 

Hermon Dol pushed open an inner door and found himself in the 
Curé’s bedroom, if possible more meagre and comfortless than his 
parlour. There was a low pallet in the corner on which one thin 
palliasse formed the only bedding, and on this lay the old priest, 
breathing heavily ; he was in his black cassock. 

Hermon Dol went up to him quickly. “Father!” he exclaimed. 
‘Monsieur le Curé! Are you ill?” 
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The old man opened his eyes, and made a feeble movement with 
his white, wrinkled hands. 

Hermon knelt down and gently chafed them. ‘‘ You are in pain, 
father?” he said,*then started suddenly, for he perceived that the 
pillow on which the venerable white-haired head was resting was wet 
with blood. 

“You are hurt! Good Heavens, who has done this? Can you 
speak, father ?”. 

The Curé made a great effort to speak. “ He did not mean it,” 
he whispered. ‘“ They are all mad to-night—they do not brook 
restraint. His stick was in his hand. Do not ask.” 

**T will not ask, father,” said the young man bitterly. “I would 
not know. The fiends! this is the way they use the liberty we have 
striven to procure for them. To hurt you! You who have been 
their best, most faithful friend. The ungrateful brutes! ” 

Hermon fetched water and bathed the wound on the head, and 
bound it up with the tenderness and skill of a woman. 

The old Curé, soothed and relieved, half dozed under his ministra- 
tions ; he looked so fragile and old that Hermon went quickly into 
the kitchen in search of food. On the hob he found white soup 
with a savoury smell, keeping hot in an earthenware pot; but he 
was not satisfied until a more minute search revealed the cupboard 
in which the Curé kept his little store for the sick and needy, and 
here, to his great relief, he found a bottle of good red wine. Armed 
with these treasures he returned to the bedroom, and kneeling down 
poured some wine down the old man’s throat. After which his 
patient revived enough to swallow the soup. Hermon found a fresh 
pillow for him, and raised him up, seeing thankfully the waxen hue 
of the fine old face assuming a more life-like tint. 

At last he felt that he might give way to the wearing anxiety he 
had felt so long. 

“Father,” he said gently, “‘tell me; do you know where little 
Diane is ?” : 

The Curé opened his eyes slowly. “Little Diane,” he said. 
** Who are you who ask me this question ? ” 

“JT am Hermon de Tourcel,” said the young man. “Do you 
remember me now ?” 

“Hermon de Tourcel ?” shading his eyes in a bewildered manner. 
“My young friend Hermon; but—but they called you Dol—the 
député ?” 

“Ves,” said Hermon quietly; “I am that man. I have believed 
in the wrongs of the people. I have aided in awakening the sleeping 
python ; and, father, half our opinions we—Adrien and I—learnt 
from you.” 

“My dear boy—my young friend! Ah, it is a dangerous game 
to sow dragons’ teeth. It is the action of a madman or a martyr to 
open the sluice-gate to the flood. But, my boy”—and the old man 
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half raised himself—‘ nothing great or far-reaching would be done in 
this world did we stop to count the cost.” 

“* Alas, father,” said the young man. ‘“ The deed is done, right or 
wrong—and the flood rushes forth, we are swept away, overwhelmed, 
probably destroyed—and in the midst of it, all we can do is to try 
and save some waifs alive. Tell me—ah, for the sake of the dear 
Heaven for which we both look—tell me, where is little Diane ? ” 

The old priest sank back, his face becoming of an ashy pallor. 
**T do not know,” he faltered. ‘Surely the child is safe.” 

Hermon told hit rapidly all that had taken place; how at the 
very moment of the escape of her parents little Diane had refused to 
accompany them. 

“Here the child is loved,” said the Curé faintly. ‘ No one will 
harm her here.” 

Hermon saw with a feeling of despair that the old priest knew 
nothing of the little fugitive. He forbore from distressing him with 
his own fears; his knowledge that; Diane’s safety would not depend 
upon the goodwill of the peasants who had known and loved her 
throughout her bright wilful childhood, but on the vitiated vadesailie, 
on the demoralised strangers who would be attracted from the 
neighbourhood by the riots at St. Francois—a neighbourhood now so 
disorganised and dangerous that his heart died within him when he 
thought of Diane exposed unprotected to its mercies. 

These people had not spared the venerable and holy old man 
whose life had been spent in their service. 

Faint and exhausted from loss of blood, Hermon saw that the 
Curé was falling into sleep or unconsciousness, but he ventured to 
recall him with one more question. 

‘Dear father,” he said. ‘Only one more word. Tell me, where 
is Mademoiselle Jeanne? Can my little cousin be with her?” 

“Jeanne? Jeanne returned last night to Nantes—the Convent of 
the Ursulines, St. Marie des Sept Douleurs. Yes. Diane may be 
there. She was to go—her education—Jeanne is in retreat—yes.” 

The eyes closed. Hermon bent over him, but was reassured by 
the deep breathing. This was sleep—the deep restorative sleep of 
extreme exhaustion. He drew a coverlet over the old man and rose 
to his feet. 

He made up his mind what to do. He must return at once to 
the Moutonnerie and try to get Mére Perrine if possible to come to 
the Presbytére and take charge of the wounded man. 

As he left the room he gave one more backward glance to the 
bed. The Curé would probably sleep on a long time; he looked so 
peaceful that Hermon felt that he could leave him in safety. 

When once mounted on the jaded mare which was waiting with 
drooping head, wearily trying to shift weight from one leg to another, 
Hermon felt himself reel slightly in the saddle. He had ridden all 
the previous day, had tasted no food but Jean Gros’ scanty bread 
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and goat’s-milk cheese, and throughout the night he had been a prey 
to the most poignant anxieties. With some difficulty he kept him- 
self upright and preserved his exhausted beast from stumbling, and 
he was glad to dismount once more at Mére Perrine’s door. 

The good woman heard his story with despair. She totally refused 
to go to the Presbytére to stay—she dared not do so—but at 
Hermon’s earnest entreaty she consented to send thither the one 
farm man she employed in a light cart, and to transport the Curé to 
her house if he found it possible. Having called up her man and 
given him her directions she turned to Hermon, and at the sight of 
his haggard face and disordered dress, stained with blood and grimed 
with smoke, her motherly heart was touched. He had sunk into a 
chair, his head had fallen on his breast. 

“Nonsense,” she said. ‘‘ Before I do anything else I must see 
you go to bed, and while you are doing so I will prepare some food 
for you. ‘Take off your clothes and I will see to them for you.” 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed, rising hastily. “I must go on at 
once. I must get as far as Nantes without delay.” 

** My dear boy,” said the old woman kindly, “even if you could 
do it, your beast could not. He is taken round to the stables; he 
must have a good feed, and some hours’ rest. I warrant that you will 
both do double the work after rest.” 

* But—but——” 

It was of no use remonstrating. Mére Perrine had off coat and long 
boots in aturn of her capable hands. A few minutes later she brought 
him strong soup from her pot-au-feu, bread and cheese and red wine. 
Then followed peace, calm which grew out of a bewildering chaos of 
hurrying thoughts and sensations; he sank into fresh Javender- 
scented pillows and slept. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On the evening of the third day after their flight from St. Francois, 
the Lagrange family arrived at Matterbe-sur-Mer, a small fishing 
village on the coast. 

It was a miserable party which was deposited by the post-chaise 
after a long and perilous journey at a small rough cabaret in the 
worst part of the village. 

Wherever they had stopped on the way to rest and change horses, 
it had been at the most out-of-the-way places, at farm-houses, or remote 
hamlets, too far from towns to have caught the popular excitement. 
They could only procure the coarsest, most unpalatable food. The 
post-boy himself was rough and insolent, only kept by heavy obliga- 
tions to his employer Hermon Dol from becoming dangerous now 
that his task was accomplished. 

He deposited them at this the worst hole in which they had as 
yet found themselves, and muttering an ugly imprecation on all 
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aristocrats in general, and on them in particular, he drove off at once, 
leaving the unfortunate travellers with a blank feeling that with the 
disappearing chaise their last chance had vanished. 

The two men between them carried Madame de Lagrange into the 
house. ‘There were only two rooms, the front one furnished with 
trestle tables and wooden benches, by which a couple of fishermen 
in blue jerseys and red caps were drinking. The tables were foul 
with grease and stains, the windows either did not exist or were 
hermetically sealed, and the smell and heat of the place, redolent of 
stale fish and the coarse meals of years, were unendurable. 

But the inner room was worse. They retreated rapidly from its 
atmosphere with such imprudent expressions of disgust that one of 
the sailors leaped up angrily; but the other man pulled him back 
and spoke to him in a short sharp tone of authority. He sat down 
again suddenly, watching the fastidious intruders with a black scowl. 

Renée came as usual to the rescue. With cloaks and bags she 
rapidly improvised a sort of couch for her sister on a bench by the 
open door, saying cheerily to the two gentlemen: “ Do not look so 
disconsolate, my friends ; surely the worst is over now. As for Marie 
she is half asleep, and does not feel for herself what you do for her. 
See, perhaps these sailors will come to our aid.” 

She went up to the fishermen with all the wonderful charm of 
manner and voice she possessed, and said, smiling: “Good friends, 
can you tell me whether one can buy a little milk in this place? 
Any food also would be very acceptable if we can buy it.” 

The man answered gruffly. ‘We have no time for such trifles, 
citoyenne. Tell your father to come and speak to us. We have 
undertaken to get you out to the English ship 4Agves, which is lying 
off the point yonder, a mile out, and we must do it at once or not 
at all. They are waiting for you, the other ci-devants have all 
embarked, and it is dangerous to delay.” 

Renée summoned her brother-in-law. He looked twenty years 
older than he had done, and very grey, all the delicate personal 
neatness destroyed. 

The fishermen had bad news to give—a party of revolutionists 
was on the coast, headed by the mayor of the neighbouring town, 
in quest of fugitives. Somehow the fact was known that an English 
ship had been lying for some days off the coast, and that already 
two or three boats had taken suspicious-looking strangers out to 
her. The mayor had determined to fire without mercy upon any 
boat suspected of carrying émigrés. While he was speaking a little 
urchin of about eight years old, barefoot, bare-headed and inde- 
scribably dirty, burst in and rushed up to the sailors. 

One of the men stooped down, heard his words, and then, turning 
to M. de Lagrange, said sternly— 

“‘ Now, citizens, if we are to save you, you must obey at once. It 
seems that Mayor Tassel and half-a-dozen dowaniers have seen your 
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post-chaise driving off, and have made up their minds that ‘ suspects’ 
will be going off to the Agnes to-night. They are on their way now 
here—my boy has run on to warn us. What will you give him?” 

** A hundred francs on the deck of the English ship.” 

The fisherman nodded—then unceremoniously he picked up 
Madame de Lagrange in his stalwart arms. ‘ Not a moment of delay,” 
he cried, and he led the way through the back room of the cabaret. 
His companion followed, relieving Renée of the cloaks and bags she 
had gathered together. The man seemed fascinated by her charm 
of manner, and he waited on her with an air of devotion. 

The fisherman who took the lead was a rough-looking fellow of 
about sixty, named Jos¢, his mate younger by five-and-twenty years— 
Battiste. 

As they left the shelter of the house and found themselves in a 
courtyard full of barrels and broken lumber, José turned and said 
hurriedly, in a low voice: “‘ Now, citizens, your lives depend on your 
speed and silence ; follow me at once.” 

He started off with the lady in his arms at a sharp run through 
the darkness. Emerging from the yard they seemed to be going 
down a lane, for there were banks and hedges on each side. The 
two gentlemen stumbled on as well as they could after José, and 
Renée accepted the offered hand of her fisherman, very thankful for 
its support as the path grew more rough and uneven, and her poor 
little feet, totally unaccustomed to exercise, turned painfully on her 
high-heeled shoes. 

The lane ended abruptly on a shingly beach. The moon was 
fortunately behind a cloud, so that only the curious exciting freshness 
of the air and the heavy fall of waves on the stones betrayed that 
they were close to the sea. 

José paused one moment and listened, the fugitives obeying his 
every movement. In the distance they could hear the sound of the 
tramp of feet and subdued voices. José dashed on. 

He arrived upon a slight stone jetty running out some way into 
the sea, growing narrower as it went, and here he whispered a few 
words to his mate, then went on with his own burden. 

M. de Lagrange would have followed, but Battiste interposed. 
“Wait here,” he said. ‘You cannot cross the causeway without 
one of us in the darkness. I will go on with Mademoiselle and will 
return for you.” 

** Nay, nay, go on first with Monseigneur!” cried Renée. “ Quick, 
do not wait.” 

There was no time for argument, Battiste obeyed. Renée stretched 
out her cold little hand and caught that of Eustache. 

“Are you all right, dear Eustache ?” she said gently. 

There was a stifled groan. 

“As well as one can be, Renée, with a man’s life on one’s 
conscience,” 
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“Ah, poor boy!” she said kindly. 
in this hour of peril.” 

“Do not tell my father, Renée; he will despise me as you 
must do.” 

“No, no!” she said quickly. ‘ Not I—I am too sorry for you, 
Eustache. If the good God bears us through, you will atone with 
a long life spent in His service.” 

There was a pause, then Eustache said in a stifled voice, “ Renée, 
have you prayed ?” 

“Yes, dear, all my thoughts are prayers.” 

“For, do you see, in half a moment the moon will break out 
again, and our pursuers are near.” 

Renée held his hand fast. There was a moment’s breathless 
waiting, then Battiste returned; his hard hand seized Renée’s arm ; 
he did not speak, and she made no delay, but allowed him to lead 
her down the slippery narrow way. 

The clouds slowly parted, and the great white moon suddenly 
flooded earth and sea. 

At the end of the causeway Battiste lowered the girl’s slight figure 
into the rocking boat beneath. 

Eustace stood a black “silhouette” on the jetty on a vivid back- 
ground of moon-bathed sea, and from inland came a wild shout 
as the pursuers caught sight of their prey, and rushed onwards in 
pursuit. 

The young man dashed forward; he reached the end of the cause- 
way, anxious arms were raised to draw him down, when, rendered 
desperate, the pursuers fired. 

Eustache flung up his arms and fell headlong into the boat. The 
fishermen freeing themselves as best they could, bent powerfully on 
their oars and forced the boat swiftly over the waves. Mercifully the 
tide was in their favour. One or two shot skimmed over the water 
close beside them. ‘The white moon was pitiless. 

In the bottom of the boat lay the young figure with his upturned 
livid face on Renée’s lap, while her gentle hands felt in vain for 
heart and pulse, and her breath came in great gasps of terror. 

His father bent down over him once with a grey stony face; then 
he turned away with a sharp shudder and sat with his face buried 
in his hands, and the fishermen rowed hard. 

A mile out, a long mile it seemed, and then in the white moon- 
light rose the hull of the English ship, her intricate rigging black 
in delicate tracery against the sky. On deck already the heavy 
chanted “ahoy” of the English sailors beginning to haul up the 
anchors. 

Renée shivered and trembled as they drew up alongside, and eager 
faces leaned over the ship’s side, and warm welcoming hands began 


to lift out the helpless lady and the father who appeared stupefied 
with exhaustion, 





“So that is tormenting you 
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Battiste came up to Renée and looked at her. “It is time, 
citoyenne,” he said gruffly, and Renée knew what must follow. She 
bent down and kissed the white brow, and gently closed the blue 
eyes. He looked so young, so pathetically boyish in death. 

She rose and laid him gently down, and let the rough fisherman 
lift her away. 

On deck M. de Lagrange was paying Jos¢, paying him mechanically 
double the promised reward. The dull musical “ ahoy” rose louder, 
amid the rattling of the anchor chains. 

The boat dropped astern, the great sails of the Agnes unfurled as 
she slowly got under way. Now came the bright sharp breeze 
dancing over the waves. The good ship careened over as she 
turned, threw out every stitch of canvas and started on her way. 
A little later, and all was very still; far on the horizon dipped the 
white sails carrying the little band of refugees into exile. 

The fishing-boat also had spread a wide brown sail and gone 
scudding away to the fishing ground, where other similar craft would 
be lying at work, and she, mixing with them, would lose her identity 
in their midst. 

The great green sea rolled softly on, rocking on her gentle bosom 
the dead form of Eustache de Lagrange—the young face with the 
fair hair floating back from the still brow, turned upwards to the 
sky as though the sightless eyes were watching for the coming of 
the dawn. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“RENEE! Renée! to find you here! Dear, dear Renée, how ill 
you look! We are none of us much to boast of, but your party is in 
worse plight than any of us,” and the speaker laughed and cried both 
together. 

She was a young, slight girl with a pale face and brown eyes, and 
soft cendré hair which curled naturally on her brow. She had 
received Renée into her loving arms as the poor girl was lifted over 
the side. She drew her to a seat and rained kisses on her white 
drawn face. 

“Renée dear, it is Armande, your own friend Armande! I and 
my father are both here. Do not look so strange. What ails you, 
dear? See, papa has already taken your father downstairs to Madame 
your mother.” 

Renée turned her scared eyes on her. ‘“ Wait a moment,” she 
gasped. ‘ You did not see!” 

“See? See what? You look so frightened, dear.” 

‘It was our Eustache in the boat, shot through the heart—little 
Eustache ; and—and—we had to leave him.” 

Armande burst into tears. ‘‘ Oh, it is all too sad, too dreadful! ” 
she sobbed. ‘The good God must have forgotten us. And he was 
with you in the boat lying dead? Oh, Renée!” 
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“His head lay on my knees,” said Renée pitifully. ‘“ And he 
looked like a boy, so young and fair and sweet. Ah, I must go to 
his mother ! ” 

She tried to rise ; but now the ship was beginning to roll, and she 
nearly fell. She was so weak at the moment that she would really 
have fallen had not a strong man’s hand caught hold of her, and 
looking up she found herself in the grasp of a fair-haired sun-burnt 
Englishman, who offered her his arm, addressing her in good French. 

“Will mademoiselle permit me to support her downstairs?” he 
said ; adding, as he glanced seaward, “It will be better, for the 
wind is freshening.” 

Renée did not refuse; she could not have stood alone. She 
looked wistfully at Armande, who was leaning against the bulwark, 
her slight form convulsed with uncontrollable sobs. 

““T will come back for her, mademoiselle,” said the big English- 
man. There was a look of gentle compassion in his kind face which 
gave Renée a strange feeling of confidence. 

“TI should not have told her more bad news,” she said wistfully. 
“ Her own troubles are bad enough to bear.” 

“‘T saw,” said her companion quietly. ‘ It was very hard for you 
to leave him. Was he your brother?” 

“No; my sister’s son. Poor Eustache,” she sighed. ‘And just 
then, when he was shot, he was good like a little child, so sorry for 
the wrong he had done.” 

‘That is the right moment in which to face Death,” he said 
reverently. “ We have arrived, alas! The accommodation is miser- 
ably small, but at least you are safe. May I advise you, mademoiselle, 
to lie down at once if you are not accustomed to the sea.” 

But Renée could not heed. “I must look after poor Marie,” she 
said. ‘I do not even know whether she realises that we left her boy 
behind.” 

Sir Harry Locke looked at her with deep sympathy, for he saw 
such suffering in her face. 

She staggered up to the prostrate form of her sister lying on the 
couch, and crouched on the ground beside her; and he went hastily 
away to procure some food for her. 

The cabin was small, and the French passengers nearly filled it. 
They all knew each other, but after the first greeting relapsed each 
into his own misery. ‘Two little children were crying piteously, for 
no one was attending to them. 

Madame de Lagrange appeared to be dozing; her husband had 
sunk back in a corner dead asleep: for these tenderly-nurtured 
people the exhaustion of their flight proved overpowering. 

There was no room on the long couches for Renée, but she sat on 
the floor leaning against her sister’s seat, and the two little crying 
children crept to her. She gathered them close to her so that both 
fell asleep in her arms. 
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Sir Harry came down again, bringing with him a biscuit and a cup 
of coffee with brandy in it, and she obeyed his order to swallow it at 
once. All the other passengers had been supplied. 

Armande came down and nestled beside her, sharing the weight 
of one of the sleeping children, and she also forgot her troubles in 
slumber for awhile. 

Then set in the miseries of the night. The Agves was making a 
good passage, but the sea was rough and choppy and the wind was 
fresh, so that the unfortunate passengers suffered terribly. When 
morning dawned Renée crept on deck. She had escaped sea-sickness, 
but she had had no sleep. ‘The youngest of the children would not 
leave her: a tiny, pale child of about a year old, her long hair tangled 
and unkempt, and the rich lace of her frock torn and draggled. 
Renée carried her in her arms. She found that she could keep her 
feet better in the morning, and she succeeded in staggering safely 
upon deck. 

The Agnes was scudding along gaily, rising and falling a good deal. 
Fresh sheets of salt spray dashed refreshingly in their faces. 

The baby, tired and hungry, dropped asleep, her woes only 
revealing themselves by a plaintive little sob now and then. 

Renée in the pale, fresh light felt ashamed of her disordered 
travelling dress; but she could not put down the little sleeping child, 
and she little knew how pretty she looked herself, her hood pushed 
back so that nothing should impede the freshness of the air on her 
face, her curly fair hair loose and dishevelled, her delicate cheeks 
flushed by the cold, and about her a look of reviving life and energy. 

Her English friend, Harry Locke, strolled up to her, a huge oilskin 
covering his clothes, for the deck was very wet. He brought a 
tarpaulin with which to envelop her, and he fetched for her some 
most welcome breakfast, telling her that he had sent the like 
downstairs. 

“You look better this morning,” he said gladly. “Have you 
slept, or was it too bad?” 

Renée shook her head with a little shudder. 

“It is the air that is reviving us,” she said, peeping at the tiny face 
nestling under the big covering. ‘ And breakfast—milk even !” 

“TI secured two goats,” he said brightly. ‘I thought if there were 
children among the passengers milk would be welcome.” 

Renée awakened the baby to feed her with milk—she swallowed it 
with delight, dropping asleep again instantly. 

Harry Locke brought another rug and covered up both. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, it is the beginning of February only,” he said, “and winter, 
although the season is so mild.” 

“* How good you are,” she said gratefully. ‘‘ But tell me, how do 
you come among us? Have you also been in France? Poor 
France, it is as if hell itself were let loose.” 

Harry Locke sat down. “It was like this,” he said. ‘ Perhaps 
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you also know a great friend of mine who, since the abolition of 
titles, calls himself Hermon Dol, and is renowned in Paris for his 
speaking.” 

“Yes, he is my cousin, Comte de Courcel,” said Renée eagerly. 
** He it was who arranged our flight.” 

“Hermon and his mother are great friends of mine; he has stayed 
with me at my place Burnthill. I also have spent some time with 
them at Chateauleroux. We have been frequently in correspondence, 
and through him I have learnt the state of things, and what 
immediate need there was of help.” 

“You think it was right to emigrate ?” 

Harry Locke paused, and pulled the great rug round her more 
closely. 

“*T think that you had no longer any alternative,” he said. ‘ And 
you waited to the very last. When I heard of what was passing in 
Paris I chartered the Agwes, and lay off Matterbes-sur-Mer, and sent 
a message to Hermon that he might send me whom he could. I 
have three times made the voyage successfully. This is the last 
time—they have found me out, and the fishermen dare help us no 
more. I fear that the villains pursued you to the very water's edge?” 

Renée’s eyes filled with tears, they dropped slowly on to the hands 
folded round the little child. Gently as a brother might, Harry 
Locke wiped them away. 

“ Do not grieve,” he said, as she looked up, trying to smile through 
her tears. 

**T ought to tell you all that I feel we owe to your goodness! your 
noble charity!” she cried. 

“Do not speak like that. It is an honour, a privilege to have 
done anything in your service. I meant to ask you why your party 
is not complete. Hermon told me to expect six persons, and only 
three have arrived. I myself hoped—or rather, expected Adrien, and 
there was a little daughter, Diane, I think, whom he mentioned. 
Hermon said that he did not believe that Adrien would consent to 
emigrate; but I thought that with his delicate health and studious 
habits he would be ready enough to escape from the stress and storm 
of the revolution ; but—-—” 

** Adrien is very firm,” said Rence sadly. ‘He was glad that we 
should go; but he will never leave France—alas! shall we ever see 
him again alive?” 

“ And the little sister, mademoiselle ?” 

Renée smiled. 

“She would not come. She is a wild little thing, passionately 
attached to the cause of the people—a little Girondiste, in truth.” 

“You should have brought her,” he said gravely. 

“ Alas, she escaped from under our very eyes, but Hermon remained, 
and he swore to look after her. He seemed to be all-powerful with 


the mob.” 
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There was a touch of bitterness in her voice. 

“ Yes, at this moment,” said Harry ; “ but it cannot last. The hope 
of moderation has vanished—its advocates will be crushed under the 
feet of the overwhelming anarchy.” 

“What do you imagine that he will do with Diane,” said Renée 
anxiously, 

“He will probably take her to his mother. She will be a most 
embarrassing charge,” said Harry Locke smiling. “It is even possible 
that the responsibility will keep him back from incurring unnecessary 
danger.” 

**T hope so—I trust so,” said Renée fervently. 

“And now, mademoiselle, will you tell me what you propose 
doing when we reach England. WHas your brother-in-law made any 
plans? Has he brought money with him?” 

“Yes,” said Renée fearlessly. ‘He brought plenty of money. 
He wishes to take coach and drive straight to London. We shall 
find a house or apartments there and wait. Hermon will let us 
know when we may safely return home again.” 

“Your plans then are already made,” said Sir Harry, a little 
disappointed. ‘I wondered whether I could be of any use to you.” 

“Ah, you have been our guardian angel. Never, never shall we 
be able to repay you,” said Renée earnestly. 

The sun was now shining in glittering radiance on the sea, and 
one by one the unfortunate refugees began to appear on deck. 
Armande was the first; she looked worn and extinguished, but the 
sweet air and sun brought back a little of her natural gaiety, and she 
was able to help Renée to wait on those more helpless than herself. 
Armande’s father, Comte de Cavanaux, was an old friend of M. de 
Lagrange. ‘They were glad to bask in the sun and talk to each other. 

M. de Lagrange looked ghastly; on deck his grey exhausted 
colouring looked livid, and his mouth twitched painfully. He talked 
much, and even laughed with his friend, keeping the gnawing agony 
of the death of his favourite child at bay. 

Madame de Lagrange was in a more natural state; she lay on 
deck chatting to an old Paris acquaintance, Mademoiselle de Marcelin, 
weeping loudly and freely over Eustache, but diverted weakly from 
her grief by discussions as to what articles of toilette they had severally 
been able to save. Emilie de Marcelin had only the gown she wore, 
while Marie and Renée had each one change in a hand-bag. In one 
corner of the deck sat a young lady laughing and talking louder and 
louder as the day wore on. Her father-in-law and her husband 
had been taken to the Conciergerie a fortnight before. Obedient 
to an order from the latter, the young Marquise de St. Hilaire had 
flown to the coast with her two little children under the charge of 
M. de Cavanaux. She did not seem even to care for the baby (it 
was safe in Renée’s arms). When her young husband had been torn 
from her arms something seemed to snap in her brain, and she 
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cared for nothing after that. The two men had both gone with 
perfect grace and calm to the guillotine that very morning, while the 
Agnes was dancing over the blue sea; but she would not know it 
yet awhile. 

In the afternoon of that day they sighted land, and the exiles stood 
looking with eager, wistful faces at the country on whose hospitality 
their very lives depended. 

The Agnes ran into a sunny little harbour on the Sussex coast 
within a few miles of Burnthill, Sir Harry Locke’s pleasant country 
place. 

The passengers were landed in boats and conveyed to a large 
posting-inn, where at the sight of Sir Harry Locke they were warmly 
welcomed, and served with a plentiful, if not very delicate, meal. 
But there was abundance of fresh water and large clean rooms, and 
perhaps the greatest relief the exiles enjoyed consisted in letting 
down the elaborate coiffures which had necessarily remained un- 
touched for many days. They were gay and merry over the difficulty 
they found in binding it up again without the skilled assistance to 
which they were accustomed, and a barber was sent for from the 
village whose skill was equal to at least fastening the gentlemen’s hair 
in the undress black ribbon, though the ladies, at the sight of his red 
coarse hands, did not care for his help. 

Madame de St. Hilaire washed and dressed her children during 
the process, the hard misery of her gaiety softening a good deal. 
The renewal of purely physical comfort restored the spirits of the 
French exiles wonderfully. 

In the course of a few hours the carriages from Burnthill arrived, 
and they were all transported to Harry Locke’s large comfortable 


house to be his guests until they had sufficiently rested to continue 
their journey. 


(Zo be continued.) 








DREAMS. 


()}: I have passed a miserable night !” 

Probably every one of us has been at some time in a 
position to fervently echo the words with which Clarence thus 
prefaced the account of his famous nightmare in the Tower. 
Nothing, indeed, is much more unpleasant than to lie bound in 
the thraldom of a hideous dream. Nor is the suffering greatly 
relieved when the sleeper is aware—as frequently happens—that he 
is the victim of a chimera. His struggles to awake, in such a case, 
are often more distressing than the malady itself. 

Many theories have been advanced to account for the invasion 
of our slumbers by these creatures of the brain. Medical men 
invariably refer us to gastronomic indiscretions of the previous evening, 
thereby bearing out the view of the poet Churchill. “ Like the 
dreams,” he says, “children of night, of indigestion bred.” 

This theory, no doubt, fits excellently the cases of those dreams 
which take the form of a struggle to advance and an inability to do 
so. But it is difficult to accept it in explanation of those pleasing 
fantasies which sometimes charm our slumbers and from which we 
wake reluctantly. ‘I saw great heaps of gold and jewels,” said a 
youth to his companion, relating a dream current in Highland tradi- 
tion, “and I was just going to load myself with treasure, when you 
rudely awoke me, and I lost all.” We have most of us experienced a 
similar resentment, and, on reflection, this distress at the loss of the 
treasure is a very remarkable thing. We realise distinctly enough 
that the jewels were imaginary, and yet we feel a real and keen 
disappointment that we were not allowed to fill our imaginary pockets. 

Another prolific cause of dreaming is an uncomfortable posture in 
sleep. Indeed, the position of the body has probably more to answer 
for in this respect even than indigestion. 

Everyone knows that to lie on the back is to court an uneasy 
night. Some people profess that a similar result will follow if the 
left side be chosen as a posture. But this latter doctrine I think we 
shall do well to ignore ; otherwise, with but one position left, it is 
likely we shall fall from the Scylla of nightmare into the Charybdis of 
insomnia. 

Again, dreams are often induced by some slight noise or disturb- 
ance in the vicinity of the sleeper. From this we are able to arrive 
at some comprehension of the extraordinary rapidity at which the 
brain works in unconsciousness. [Frequently the same sound which 
causes an awakening suggests and produces an entire dream. 

An instance is recorded of a gentleman who dreamt that he had 
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enlisted as a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, been apprehended, 
carried back, tried, condemned to be shot, and, at last, led out for 
execution. After all the usual preparations, a gun was fired. He 
awoke with the report, and found that a noise in an adjoining room 
had, in the same moment, occasioned the dream and awakened him. 

This susceptibility of the mind in sleep to the influence of exterior 
causes has, in some few instances, been so abnormal as to put the 
subject for the time being into the power of those about him. In 
this connection, Dr. Abercrombie, in his “ Inquiries Concerning the 
Intellectual Powers,” relates the following anecdote :— 

“There was an officer whose susceptibility of having his dreams 
thus conjured before him was so remarkable that his friends could 
produce any kind of dream they pleased by softly whispering in his ear, 
especially if this were done by one with whose voice he was familiar. 
His companions were in the constant habit of amusing themselves 
at his expense. On one occasion they conducted him through the 
whole progress of a quarrel, which ended in a duel; and when the 
parties were supposed to meet a pistol was put into his hand, which 
he fired off in his sleep, and was awakened by the report.” 

It is a noteworthy fact in regard to dreams that the sleeper never 
loses his identity. He will conceive all manner of improbable situa- 
tions—in which he is sometimes an actor, sometimes a strangely 
sublime and invisible spectator—but he is himself through all. No 
man ever dreamt he was a woman, or 7zce versié. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence once remarked that a woman never imagined herself, in a 
dream, to be younger than her true age. He might almost have 
extended his opinion to the opposite sex. 

It is true that dreams are frequently retrospective. Probably none 
is so general among adults as that in which the sleeper imagines 
himself to be back at school. This dream repeats itself with the 
utmost persistency through the years, and comes almost as often to 
the grey-haired grandfather as the undergraduate. But neither the 
grandfather nor the undergraduate goes back to the age of his school- 
days: he realises to the full the incongruity of the position, the spirit 
of revolt is strong within him. “It is true,” he says to himself, 
‘that I have several boxes of cigars in that cupboard, which are pro- 
hibited ; I have also a wife, and that is certainly an unparalleled 
crime. Well, then, I will go—I wonder I have consented to be 
overridden so long—I will simply draw my balance at the bank 
and go.” 

Though commonly vacuous things, many instances are recorded of 
dreams which have effected some useful purpose. 

Writers have been known to draw their inspiration from them. 
But the trouble of the /#/érateur, who would thus relieve his waking 
thoughts, lies in the fact that, though distinct enough as visions, they 
fade so quickly that rarely can they be committed to paper. Excep- 
tions, of course, are not wanting. Coleridge composed his beautiful 
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fragment “ Kubla Khan” in a dream, while staying at a lonely farm- 
house on Exmoor. But for an accident the fragment would have 
extended to a whole poem. He relates that, on awakening, he 
seemed to have a distinct recollection of not less than two or three 
hundred lines, and eagerly wrote down that portion of them which is 
preserved. He was then called out on business, which kept him 
upwards of an hour, and on returning found, to his mortification, that 
the remainder of the poem had passed from his mind. Stevenson 
told us, as many will remember, that his fantastic story “ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr, Hyde” was the wild outcome of a dream. Mrs. Shelley 
attributed to a vision the conception “ Frankenstein.” “I saw,” she 
wrote, “with shut eyes, but acute mental vision, the pale student of 
unhallowed arts kneeling beside the thing he had put together. I 
saw the hideous phantasm of man stretched out, and then, on the 
working of some powerful engine, show signs of life, and stir with an 
uneasy, half-vital motion.” 

The everyday experience of most of us probably comprehends an 
instance of some man of business who has found in his sleep the 
solution of a difficulty for which he had wracked his waking thoughts 
in vain. There is nothing startlingly wonderful in this, The brain, 
harassed and oppressed by the strain that is put upon it, rebels and 
will do no more. In the quietude of sleep it produces meekly that 
which is sought. 

A typical case of this kind is related by Sir Walter Scott. “A 
gentleman,” he tells, “connected with a bank in Glasgow, while 
employed in the occupation of cashier, was annoyed by a person, out 
of his turn, demanding the payment of a cheque for six pounds. 
Having paid him, but with reluctance, out of his turn, he thought no 
more of the transaction. At the end of the year, which was eight or 
nine months after, a difficulty was experienced in making the books 
balance, in consequence of a deficiency of six pounds. Several days 
and nights were exhausted in endeavours to discover the source of 
the error, but without success ; and the discomfited and chagrined 
cashier retired one night to his bed, disappointed and fatigued. He 
fell asleep and dreamed he was at the bank, and once again the 
whole scene of the annoying man and his six pound cheque came 
before him ; and, on examination, it was found that the sum paid to 
this person had been neglected to be inserted in the book of interests, 
and that it exactly accounted for the error in the balance.” 

To the superstitious side of dreams—a subject which has drawn 
about it a vast number of indifferently authenticated stories—may be 
devoted a brief word in conclusion. 

Most of us have had experience, more or less shadowy, of dreams 
which “come true,” and of dreams repeated before certain crises ; 
all of which may be traced no doubt to the mental and nervous 
organism of the subject. President Lincoln is said to have had a 
particular dream on three occasions: on the nights preceding two 
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of the defeats of the Northern troops, and on the night before he was 
shot. Dickens had a strong vein of superstition in his nature, which 
probably contributed to give in his case vivid clothing to an experi- 
ence which with the generality of people is so vague and hazy as to 
be barely perceptible. Thus he wrote to Forster on 30th May, 1863: 
“On Thursday night in last week, being at the office here, I dreamed 
that I saw a lady in a red shawl with her back towards me. On her 
turning round I found that I didn’t know her, and she said, ‘I am 
Miss Napier.’ All the time I was dressing next morning I thought, 
What a preposterous thing to have so very distinct a dream about 
nothing! and why Miss Napier? for I never heard of any Miss 
Napier. ‘That same Friday night, I read. After the reading, came 
into my retiring room Mary Boyle and her brother, and ¢e lady of 
the red shawl, whom they presented as ‘Miss Napier’! ‘These are 
all the circumstances, exactly told.” 
WILLIAM Picort. 


HEARTSEASE. 


A voice came back from the far-off years 
And sang, as I slept last night, 
Of a glad spring morn and a garden fair 
And the May bloom fresh and bright. 
The sweet old song with its quaint refrain 
Is shrined in my heart to-day ; 
But the clear young voice that I loved to hear 
Has passed with the night away. 


A face looked out from the long ago, 
With eager and love-lit eves, 
And the tender curves of the rosy lips 
Were parted in glad surprise. 
The dream-face faded, the song was sung, 
Before the dawning of day; 
But the peace they brought to my waiting heart 
Can nevermore pass away. 
E. STURGEON. 





A BAD HOUR. 


By Rev. PREBENDARY VERNON, AUTHOR OF “THE HARVEST 
OF A Quiet EYE,” ETc, ETC. 


HE interview was soon over. My life was only shattered like a 
bowl of water, and all the hope and purpose of it spilt into the 
thirsty sand! I had hoped much from this interview too, foolish that 
[ was. And now I had nothing for it but to depart—whither? Any 
whither ; with the music of Locksley Hall ringing in my mind: 


“Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength of youth! 
Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living truth ! 


Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature’s rule! 
Cursed be the gold that gilds the straitened forehead of the fool! ” 


For the wealthy merchant, with whose sweet only child I had 
presumed to fall in love, had bound me by a promise, not at any rate 
in his lifetime—and he was but fifty—to continue or to repeat my suit 
for his daughter’s hand. 

[ had, vainly as it seemed, ventured to hope that other advantages 
besides added money might have counterbalanced inequality of means. 

I had, at Oxford, been in the same year a double-first in the 
Schools, and a double-first on the river ; having rowed in the head- 
boat in both torpids and eights. I had my “Blue” both asa 
cricketer and an oarsman. I was on my way to distinction in the 
University, at the Bar, in the Civil Service, whichever I might decide 
upon. I might hope for a career in Parliament, as a Diplomat ; if 
this were chosen by me or for me. I might—well, the world was 
before me, and a first-rate start made. Mens sana in corpore sano ; 
what might I not, with a motive, have achieved ? 

3ut now the motive was gone. Energy, will, concentration of 
effort, these had died down under a shock which, while it might have 
only temporarily staggered some barks, seemed to have totally wrecked 
mine. Such was my temperament; I neither justify nor excuse it. 
Shattered on the rock of unsuccessful love, I had lost power of action, 
with motive of hope. I threw up my career and determined to leave 
the country, which was the scene of the overthrow of life’s purpose 
and reason of existence. 

Yes, I found it all in one way the more bitter, even because of the 
sweet in the belief that I might have won, even if I had not already 
won, the great treasure of that true woman's love. “Love and 
Duty,” ah, yes, that poem of Tennyson’s ; I could read it now with an 
agony of appreciation. Only there had been no such bitter-sweet 
parting in our case ; nor was I sure of her love. Sure I was that duty 
to her father, and devotion to him would oppose an impassable 
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barrier to any pleadings of mine, even could I attain to urge them. 
Mr. Brundon had been perfectly courteous. There had been no 
reproaches, no insinuation of mean motives. He blamed himself, 
indeed, for his want of caution in not having foreseen the possibilities 
latent in his daughter’s visit to an aunt at Bournemouth; and the 
dangers of tennis, and golf, and boating, at a seaside place of pleasure 
resort. ‘True, it was not for pleasure that I had sought the place ; yet 
hard reading makes some recreation a nécessity, and we had somehow 
been “thrown together,” Kalista and I. 

However, he had other views for her, to which, he maintained, she 
was in part committed. My acquaintance had so far, been harmless, 
he assured me; and it was for her peace of mind, for her prospects 
in life, for her welfare in the future, that he appealed to my honour 
and my love for her. I could not, he urged, but own that for some 
time, probably for many years, I should be compelled to rough it, to 
fight my way up; with always the chance of failure in the battle of 
life. Did I not think it would be selfish, and unworthy of a true 
love, to condemn one, brought up never to know an ungratified want 
or even whim, to, well, poverty? Poverty—yes, certainly, comparative 
poverty. And, to the young and inexperienced in life, love in a 
cottage, “ oaten-cake and water-cresses,” all seemed very well. Hard 
experience showed, however, the fallacy of these ideas, and bitter 
disillusion followed, so often, the sweet illusion of life’s poet-time. 

Well, I don’t know how it was; he was so gentle, so persuasive, so 
superior to me from his vantage-ground of knowledge of life, that I 
got to believe him. 

Got to believe that it was a right thing, and one worthy of a love 
like mine, to give up love, life, and all, for the good of the beloved. 

“It is not,” he said, “as though the love were returned. Were 
this so, my daughter’s happiness would necessarily be a factor in 
my considerations. But the pain—which, believe me, will prove not 
long-lived in life’s rough and tumble—and the noble endurance of it, 
will be only on the one side.” 

He talked me over. I thought, while in his presence, that I was 
doing a grand thing. I gave my word of honour. But once out of 
the glamour of his manner and words, I felt myself to be a mere fool ! 

Then, however, the thing was done, irrevocably done. And I was 
about to look my last on England ; about to embark for—I cared not 
whither. Mexico, some place or State in South America where there 
was revolt, insurrection, and stirring life. There were always revolts 
or rebellions, or some lively experiences going on, I knew, in that part 
of the world. Europe, even India, was at the time quiet. And I 
bitterly went on muttering to myself “‘ Locksley Hall.” 


“J had been content to perish, falling on the foeman’s ground, 
While the ranks are rolled in vapour, and the winds are laid with sound ; 


But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that honour feels, 
And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other’s heels.” 
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So I had drawn enough of my small capital for travelling cost, and 
a little over, and had come out to South America to throw away a 
useless life (so, in my folly and sin I then deemed of God’s pound 
committed to me for His trading:) or, at any rate, to drive away 
brooding thought, and bitter memories, by excitement of unresting 
action. 

I got into one of the small semi-savage countries, or divisions of the 
country ;—I care not to recall which. It was enough for me; there 
was a revolution on: and, caring little for the cause, scarcely asking 
as to it, I threw in my lot, as a volunteer, with the “rebels.” I daresay 
they were no better than the other side. Worse, they hardly could 
have been. 

My recklessness and small love of life soon marked me out as a 
leader of the sort of guerilla band which I had joined. I was a 
rifle-shot, had ranked third for the Queen’s prize at Wimbledon, 
as it used to be. I was almost as good with revolver and rapier. 
I had provided myself with the very best of these weapons, as part 
of my outfit. I had (but I seem to become a fool in boasting,) a 
head on my shoulders; and recklessness with regard to my own 
safety never became rashness with regard to that of my men. So 
they trusted me. 

Let me give one chapter out of our daily experiences. It is 
perhaps, an illustration of the old saying, “* Zhe diter dit.” 

We were short of ammunition and of other supplies, and, as the 
readiest mode of supplying our stores, I determined to make a raid 
upon the enemy. I was well served by my outposts and scouts, and I 
sent these out to watch the movements of the loosely disciplined and 
over-secure forces on the other side. For much of their “ strength ” was 
composed of a disorderly rabble. The material was not bad, but 
they were ill led, and unaccustomed to obey. Now I had selected a 
picked band of one hundred men, as my own special body-guard, 
and as a weapon on which I could rely implicitly, to carry out my orders 
and directions. It has been well observed that, the raw material 
being the same, drill and discipline made all the difference between 
the men of the ship Birkenhead and the mob of the JVorthfieet. And 
Clive fashioned the garrison of Arcola out of a riffraff set, of whom, at 
first, one ran away from the report of his own gun. 

So, out of my thieves and ruffians I manufactured, by means of 
incessant training, and the experience of divers trial affairs with the 
enemy, a smart, well-disciplined, reliable band of men, ready to go 
anywhere and to do anything, under the leadership of a Captain whom 
they felt they could trust. 

The occasion, then, of the affair which I am about to relate, came 
about thus. I received intelligence from men whom I had picked 
out to be the eyes and ears of my force, that a detachment of five 
hundred men intended to march, by a detour, in the forest, and to 
surround and capture myself together with my little company. They 
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were also—this trifling matter disposed of—to convoy a supply of rifles 
and cartridges to another post of the enemy. 

Here, I felt, was our opportunity. I could rely on my men, they 
on their leader. Our knowledge of the surrounding country was 
intimate, to the foe all was stranger’s land. 

Having by diligent scouting made fairly sure of the movements 
and plans of the enemy, having indeed captured a straggler from their 
force, who, under terror of death, revealed all he knew of their 
purposes, including the spot at which they meant to encamp, I made 
my own plan of compaign. 

I myself and a band of picked long-range marksmen were to 
take our place in a cover; and, at the longest possible range, open 
fire upon the enemy. Five-and-twenty of my men were to be posted 
in a thicket on the right, and the like number on the left, of their 
advance against my position, five-and-twenty were to be in cover 
in the rear, ready to rush the camp when, as I calculated, the chief 
body of our assailants were occupied in the front. I located the 
men in their places once and again beforehand, so that all might go 
without a hitch on the day. 

And so, thus prepared, we waited. We had taken the range and 
practised at the long distance until we could count on every shot 
telling. We had, my special bodyguard, repeating rifles, and we 
thought that it would be strange if we could not, by picking off 
the leaders, turn a poorly disciplined force into a disorderly mob, and 
so, with the following surprises that I had planned, utterly rout the 
enemy and turn the tables on our would-be captors. 

There was a quiet subdued excitement among my men when, the 
scouts having announced the march of the foe, each band filed off 
to the appointed post. Every man exactly understood the plan and 
the part that each was to take in the attack. 

Small idea had the enemy, as they filed along, coming into sight 
through the forest with artillery waggons and commissariat carts, 
towards the open space chosen for the encampment—small idea of the 
spectators ranged in the amphitheatre of the hills that rose around the 
camping ground; of the preparations so thoughtfully made for their 
reception. We gave them time to unload and to camp, to peg out the 
horses and lay by the arms. A shot from my rifle was to be the signal 
for all to be alert, and every man in the ambush knew at what exact 
point of their march upon my company the attack was to be made. 

So we waited, scarcely venturing to move, although at over one 
thousand yards the crackle of a movement or the sound of a whispered 
word could hardly travel far enough for danger. Rifle ready, nerves 
tense, a last word of direction given, I saw that the moment had 
come. I saw a man, tall and commanding, who appeared to be the 
leader of the party, standing with outstretched arm giving his orders. 
A group of quasi a/des-de-camp surrounded him. I gave the sign to 
be ready. I bade each of my sharpshooters to select his man, so 
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that no two shots should be wasted on the same mark. I raised my 
weapon, levelled it, carefully sighted and fired. Right and true, at 
the crack four-and-twenty other reports followed. I saw my man 
fall dead in his place without a struggle, and forthwith the spot on 
which we had seen the band of leaders was as a corner of a wheat- 
field after the sweep through it of the scythe. Not every shot, no 
doubt, had been fatal, but every shot had told. The mark being 
stationary, the aim could be deliberate and sure. 

But now it was as when one stirs with a stick an ant-hill, and utter 
commotion and confusion results. 

Men ran here and there, arms that had been piled were hurriedly 
resumed, and all the while the ping of our shots, our aim being 
undeterred by the smokeless powder, was followed by the fall of this 
conspicuous man and that. It was evident that this state of things 
could not last ; the arms having been caught up, cover was sought by 
the surprised enemy, and no doubt a council of war was held. 

The constant shifting of our position, which was part of my tactics, 
and the sustained discharge from the repeating rifles, tended naturally 
to deceive the enemy as to our numbers, and, as the event proved, 
made them confident that, where the firing was, there the whole band 
(of whose number they were informed) would be found. Of any danger 
to the camp, there was plainly, as we saw from their dispositions, not 
the least idea. Muchas I had expected, the soldiers were formed 
into three bands, and one on either flank and one in the centre they 
began, seeking shelter from every cover, to approach the cache whence 
the death-dealing shots told with such effect among their ranks. 

Stealthily they crept along, ever drawing nearer, but we, from our 
vantage-point, could mark the movement of a limb, the glance of a 
rifle, and many a victim rolled down the glen from his cover, as the 
encircling bands hemmed us in. It was to be, evidently, an advance 
in front and in flank, until near enough for the rush that, out- 
numbering us by five to one, must, however with some loss, over- 
whelm so insignificant a number of opponents. Their own fire was 
incessant, but, as we shifted our ground at each shot, it was merely 
hap-hazard, and beyond a flesh-wound or so, no harm occurred to 
my men. 

So they, patiently and slowly, made their way on, as they thought, 
to certain victory. 

Carefully seeking cover for their forward advance, they had, 
however, no idea of any need for this on the flank, until, passing the 
spot agreed upon, and being exposed right and left, a deadly fire 
was poured on them from both sides. 

A loud “ Hurrah” pealed from front, right, left, and, yes, from rear 
as well, In afew minutes, the camp, scantily guarded, and its defenders 
taken utterly by surprise, was in the hands of my men ; and the advanc- 
ing force, bewildered, dismayed, bereft of most of its officers, became, 
as I had anticipated, a mad mob. Sauve gui peut was the order of 
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the day, there was little use in continued carnage. Camp, stores, all 
were abandoned, and the dispirited and broken force took to the woods, 
to straggle back, as best they might, to the headquarters from which 
they had, with secure confidence, set out on their ill-fated expedition. 

However, ‘Hey turn came. Our success was, I suppose, a little 
too complete. It is old advice and good, never to despise a foe. 
Upon this advice we did not act. And not only had we learned the 
bad lesson of over-rashness, the enemy had learnt the useful lesson of 
caution. ‘They had, we found afterwards, chosen picked men as 
vedettes and scouts, and had doubled and trebled their forces at 
their outposts. A terrible experience for myself was to be the result 
of the combination of the above causes. 

It came about in the following manner. I had determined on a 
dash, very similar to that just detailed, only on a much smaller scale. 
I considered that twenty picked men would be amply sufficient for 
this raid, whose object was to capture cattle, and such further 
ammunition as might be available. For our band kept growing in 
numbers, and our supply of arms of the best order was inadequate. 
I had planned the affair something as in the former case, only I had 
ambushed eighteen of my men, taking only two of the best marksmen 
to be with myself, and to harass with repeaters at long range. And 
here it was that we were outwitted. Afterwards, it appeared that one 
of my band, a new recruit, was a spy. He had gathered, from the 
camp-talk, a fair inkling of what was on foot ; for it is hard work to 
tie the tongues of all, out of twenty men. 

Accordingly, while we were planning and manceuvring, the enemy 
was also at the same game, and, at the pinch, we found ourselves out- 
generalled. 

Hardly had we taken our pre-determined place, and hardly had 
the first bullets sped from our rifles—that is, from the three appointed 
to open the affair—than a ring of fire encircled my main body, and a 
band of some twenty men made a rush upon my own position, with 
its small garrison of three. There was nothing for it but flight, and, 
seeking cover, each for himself, we took to the wood. Piff, piff, 
went our repeaters, at every chance given ; my two men got clear off, 
partly, I fancy, owing to the orders given above all to take myself (as 
I afterwards found), and to take me alive. However, it was not until 
my rifle and revolvers had been effectively emptied, that a dozen men 
closed upon me, and fight as I would, numbers prevailed. 

Well, at any rate, my poor fellows escaped. Some two or three had 
fallen, in the main body, the rest had got off, being held too formid- 
able for long pursuit in the cover with which they were so familiar. 
Indeed, the great object of the counterplot attained, the expedition 
was hilariously satisfied, and noisily triumphant. I was well treated, 
indeed the very greatest care was taken of me—for what fiendish 


purpose I was soon to discover. 
* * * * * 
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But here I must go back in my tale to old England. Well for 
me, as it turned out in the over-ruling Providence of God, that I had 
sustained a regular correspondence with my only sister (we were 
orphans). I had kept her informed of all my movements, sending 
home to her, as it were, a diary of my life, asking her to keep it as a 
record valuable to us both in days to come. I did not know until 
afterwards (for my sister was under the strictest injunctions not to tell 
me this) that Kalista Brundon also read and re-read my long letters. 
For my surmise was correct, although I had long dismissed it as 
visionary. She fad cared for me, and had never ceased to do so. 
But she had resented my readiness, as it seemed to her, to give her 
up, and would have died rather than let me have an idea of her 
guarded secret. 

As for me, I had scarcely named her in my letters; where was the 
use? She had passed away from my life, though deep down in it the 
old love lurked, strong and earnest asever. I had heard in my sister’s 
last letter that Kalista’s father had passed away, and that she was an 
heiress. The farther, then, I thought, removed from me; I had never 
spoken to her of love, and had no reason to suppose that she had, 
after the first, given a thought to our friendship of a few weeks. 

Strangely, however—was it through some presentiment or presage 
of my fate?—I had written a long letter to my sister, telling her the 
real state of things and the whole story, of which I had not cared 
heretofore to write ; and had asked her (if anything should occur in my 
risky life to end it) to tell Kalista all that I had written to herself. 
This letter I had sent, happily as it turned out for me, some months 
ago. And this letter, I afterwards found, my sister—in some measure, 
no doubt, breaking faith with me, but justifying her act by her know- 
ledge also of the true state of her friend’s heart—had given to Kalista 
to read. 

Here, again, appeared the kind Providence which, indeed, “ shapes 
our ends, rough hew them how we will.” This will appear ere my 
story’s close. 

* * * * * 

At last the day had come of which I had, in refinement of cruelty, 
been apprised a fortnight before. 

Every day, at an hour before noon, I had been marched out, 
securely fettered, and made to take my place by the antiquated 
smooth-bore six-pounder, which was always fired at high-noon from 
the ramparts. Above the touch-hole, which brimmed over with the 
black powder-grains, a burning glass was fixed, which carried round 
in an arc its fervent focus of fire. This process I was set every 
day to watch. It became a horrible fascination. Gradually the 
small round disc of intense flame advanced towards the smutty strew 
of grains ; then spit—spit—from some outlying stragglers, a flash, a 
roar, and the noon-day gun was fired ! 

Grim and pantomimic signs always accompanied this regular episod e 
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of my day, but somehow it never had come into my mind what was the 
purpose of my captors in this daily dumb-show, nor to what death I 
was doomed on the day fixed. 

But on that day—it was the anniversary of one of my most daring 
and successful exploits in our guerilla warfare—especial import and 
parade was manifested in the preparation for my daily promenade. 
Not only was the accustomed guard awaiting my appearance. A 
whole regiment, with colours flying, was drawn up in the court of the 
fortress in which I was immured, and the regimental band preceded, 
playing lively tunes. In this manner we proceeded until the rampart 
was reached, on which “the surly cannon waited,” the sun-glow on its 
“adamantine lips.” When it came in sight, the gay music of the band 
broke off in a wail, and out of the broken notes the solemn “ Dead 
March ” was shaped. 

Well, then the day had come, and the hour. It was but that I 
had long expected, and I looked every moment to see the party file 
forth, whose volley should end my broken and spoilt life. The band 
played on: the solemn strains brought a shiver on the soul; but the 
regiment filed round, and made three parts of a hollow square: in 
the centre of this the noon-day gun. 

Just then the clock struck eleven. Was I, then, to await, in dread 
suspense, the signal of the noon-day report, before life’s fitful fever 
should come to its crisis, and “its old agitations of myrtles and 
roses ” be for me for ever of the past ? 

Slowly and orderly the men took their places; then, at a sign from 
the General, the band ceased, and there was utter silence. In this 
silence, at a nod from the officer, two men approached me, stalwart 
and strong. They proceeded, in the utter hush, to strip me to 
my waist. Was, then, brutal flogging or other torture to go before 
the volley? I was soon to know. 

I was taken, as so often before, to the gun. I saw, again, the little 
heap of smutty grains, and at some distance the white disc of fire, 
travelling towards the touch-hole. But my experience to-day was to 
be of a very different character from that of the past weeks. The 
men, I perceived, carried long thongs of leather, and with these they 
began, horror of horrors, to bind me to the gun, my chest against its 
muzzle! Now, then, the fiendish device was apparent. For the last 
time I was to watch that fiery disc, until at noon it should touch the 
priming, and 

It was too horrible to think of! It was not only the dreadful 
death itself, but the dreadful long hour of waiting ; watching, with 
awful fascination, the slow disc moving on towards the powder. 
The silence of it all made the thing more horrible. Mockery and 
devilish glee appeared on the faces of my captors. But not one 
word was said. I sweated with the anguish of my soul, but I knew 
well that to entreat even for another kind of death would be in vain ; 
that to struggle would be but useless degradation. 
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I pulled myself together. They should not be gratified by any 
sign of weakness. I would die as an Englishman should die. 

So the preparations were passively allowed, my arms were wound 
round the gun in a ghastly embrace, the bands were drawn tight. no 
effort could have loosened them or altered my position. 

The men fell back into their place. The awful silence remained 
unbroken. For an hour I was to watch the small glowing disc 
stealing slowly, slowly on. ‘The blazing sun beat down upon my 
bare head, blinding me, and seeming to boil the blood in my veins. 
But there I was fixed. The tiny vivid circle had a fascination for me. 
I tried to look from it, but—try the length of a minute, with your 
watch in your hand, and you will hardly credit a minute’s duration. 

After a few minutes I could not but believe that a long period had 
passed. ‘The disc must be drawing close even now. No, still it was 
removed by, it may be, three-quarters of the hour’s distance. I tried 
to pray, but my brain was in a whirl. I could but agonisingly 
commit myself, my soul, in these dreadful circumstances blindly, 
implicitly, to my God. The thought of my sister, of my love, came 
vividly to my mind. What were they doing? Where were they? 
Ah, horror, if they could know! The trivial incidents of former days 
came back to me; thought presently became a whirlpool, confused, 
seething, maddening. Yes, I mus¢ go mad, and surely better so. 

Certainly for a time I must have lost consciousness, for I woke with 
a start, as one does from a dream, and glanced at the dreadful spot. 
I must have been in a trance, for, indeed, it had crept on close, it 
seemed, to a grain or two which had rolled from the heap. Forthwith 
one of them spat and flashed. They must, however, have been 
farther from the priming than I had thought, for still the disc crept 
on, and there was a space about the breadth of the blade of a pen- 
knife from the dark pile. I tried to press my eyelids close. It would 
soon now be over. But my eyes were forced open by the sound that 
reached my hearing. It was that of the clock beginning to strike 
twelve! (I afterwards learned that the clock was at that time in 
advance of the sun. Maybe it had been put so to add to my 
torture.) One—two—three—four—five, with maddening deliberation 
came the strokes of the bell. 

With eyes intent now on the travelling disc, I watched it stealing 
on, when once again my hearing distracted my seeing. 

For a long “crack” of rifle shots broke on the silence, a long array 
of sharp jets of fire flashed on the eyes. In a moment the square 
was filled with my faithful band, and the enemy, taken entirely by 
surprise, were being shot down helplessly, or trying in confusion 
to rally. Surely, however, too late for me! The disc was almost 
touching the powder; indeed the bands having been cut with 
frantic haste by one who seemed the leader of the band, I fell prone 
before the muzzle of the gun just as it belched forth its midday 
salute ! 
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Little more do I remember until, with the air blowing coolly on 
my wet brow, I looked up, to see, in the guerilla chief, Kalista, my 
beloved ! 

On receipt of my last letter, she, with my sister, kad come out to 
withdraw me from a life unworthy and no longer to be justified by 
any excuse. They had heard of the capture, had brought my band, 
had by fiery example stirred them up to the well-nigh desperate 
rescue, had arrived at the extreme moment of time! Nobly did the 
generous hand of my love reward my preservers, and not without 
pathos was the scene when I took farewell of these wild comrades 
and my guerilla life. 

I was yet young. A new start was still possible. And Kalista and 
I made it together. 


SURSUM CORDA. 
FROM SULLY PRUDHOMME. 


O NatuRE! if your countless stars 
Perchance were lost to sight, 
Scattered by strange electric jars— 

Dissolved into the night— 


Or, like a foundered ship at sea, 
Engulfed in wrath and fear, 
And wrapped in sombre mystery, 

Were swift to disappear— 


You might relight the firmament 
And people the abyss 

Of burnt-out worlds with glory lent 
From smouldering flames in this. 


It might suffice to clear the gloom 
That all the earth might see, 
To rake the ashes from the tomb 

And set the spirit free. 


Ashes of hearts upheld by faith, 
And love that cannot die-— 

These were immortal even in death, 
They burn unquenchably. 






















Sursum Corda. 


Deep down where never sunshine falls 
Nor any light is cast, 

Through centuries of funerals, 
What treasures are amassed ! 


What fires of passion still may sleep 
Whilst every gleam departs! 

What incense may not perfume keep 
In dust of human hearts ! 


And, though in darkened skies divine 
The old suns fade away, 

With fires of genius there might shine 
A still more glorious day. 


You might repeople all the night 
With purest crystal gleams, 

Floods of transcendent cloudless light — 
The light of lovers’ dreams. 


And for the solitary star 
That, silent, sad, austere, 

Kept faithful watch in space afar, 
Take true hearts lonely here. 


For that white way, as stream that flows, 
How well you might provide 

The sweet and sinless souls of those 
Who in their springtime died. 


For me, too—but a speck, a grain— 
May I at last make one 

Of that bright band, and shine again, 
A clear and spotless sun. 


Like Sirius with the purple flame, 
That I might dare impart, 

Returning fervid whence it came, 
The life-blood of my heart ! 
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